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Z\OME recent disastrous events 


public attention to the impor- 
tance of well constructed dwell- 
ings, to the evils of inefficient 





| 


can scarcely fail to re-awaken | 


drainage, want of ventilation, and crowded | 


graveyards in the midst of towns, and 
otherwise to quicken the sanitary move- 
ment, which had begun to lag. When the 
Registrar-General makes a report that while 
the annual deaths in the town districts of 
Manchester, for example, are 37 to 1,000 males 
living, in the extra-metropolitan parts of 
Surrey they are but 19,—in other words, that 
though the population of Surrey exceeded 
hat of Manchester, yet in seven years 16,000 
persons died in the latter place over and above 
the deaths in Surrey, and that these fell a 
sacrifice to known causes,—“ Here in the 
advanced nation in Europe—in one of 
the largest towns of England—in the midst 
of a population unmatched for its energy, 
industry, manufacturing skill—in Manchester, 
the centre of a victorious agitation for com- 
mercial freedom—aspiring to literary culture 


most 


—where Percival wrote and Dalton lived,’— 
the public mind is roused to the necessity 
of proper measures, and for a time the subject 
appears Speedily, 
however, the fact is forgotten; and the enemy 
being hidden, they fall back into the more 
belief that have 
frightened at shadows, and that none exist. 


to make good progress. 


y 
comfortable they been 
Recent events, however, as we have said,— 
under which the 
serious outbreaks of cholera amongst us have 
of the localities 
wherein it is and is not found, will speak 
trumpet-tongued, and will materially aid in 
hastening the admission as axioms of those 
long 
arrived by painful and lengthened investiga- 
tions, but which have been until recently 
wholly disreg And 
iversally admitted, the succeeding 


the circumstances more 


occurred, a consideration 


truths at which individuals since 


arded by the multitude. 








these once un 
steps are easier. 

When we find the first cases occurring near 
the mouth of a sewer; when we hear a jury 
summoned to inguire into the cause of death 
in the case of those persons who died recently 
in Rosemary-lane, Whitechapel, bringing in 
as their verdict—“ That the deceased persons 
died natural(?) deaths from Asiatic cholera, 
caused by the fetid and abominable condition 
of the habitations situate in the courts and 
alleys in which they resided ;” that at the 
Establishment for Pauper Children at Tooting, 
where there has been such a fearful loss of life, 
stagnant ditches, filled with decomposing veget- 
able and animal matter, abound, and that in a 
prison where the disease has begun to rage 
violently, those who are able to judge ascribe it 
in great part to defective ventilation,—the 
necessity of steps to remove these causes of 
loss, suffering, and deprivation, becomes 
obvious to all. 

What has been already gradually achieved 
by improvements made without the full appre- 
ciation of their paramount worth, should 
further encourage to persevering efforts. The 
term of human life has been lengthened over 
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| the whole kingdom,—unnecessarily shortened, 


fearfully sacrificed, as it still is. “The year 
1685,” says Mr. Macaulay, in his philosophi- 


' cal and admirable history of England (the 
perusal of which has afforded us more enjoy- | 


ment than we can well express), “ was not ac- 
counted sickly ; yet inthe year 1685 more than 
one in 23 of the inhabitants of the capital 
died. At present only one inhabitant of the 
capital in 40 dies annually. The difference in 
salubrity between the London of the nineteenth 
century, and the London of the seventeenth 
century, is very far greater than the difference 


between London in an ordinary season, 
and London in the cholera.”* And yet 
| how much does it still need improve- 


just now. 





ment ; how greatly might life still be length- 
ened; how obvious, in many cases, are the 
means offer themselves! Let us all 
strive to aid in the great work. 


which 


The stperintending inspectors appointed by | 


| experienced a very unpleasant smell, which affected 


his health very much, but he has now become more 
accustomed to it, and does not find the evil so 


| serious. This ground is so full that they cannot 
| tell where to make a grave without first boring the 


| coffins. 


| ground, The sexton bas known the gravedigger 


take up a coffin, in mistake, containing a corpse in 
a state of putrefaction, which he has been obliged 
to put into the ground again and close the grave, 
and make one elsewhere. 

Saint Nicnovas.—This churchyard has been 
closed for some time, owing to its being so over- 
crowded with the dead. There is a crypt beneath 
this church, in which corpses are buried in wooden 
The exhalations, which issue through the 
apertures on each side of the crypt, have caused 
great annoyance to the rector, who lives close to 
the church. 

Sr. Heren’s.—This churchyard is so full that 
it has been closed. A respectable inhabitant, who 
lives near, has been frequently very much annoyed 
by the offensive stench. Interments have taken 
place in the church in wooden coffins; and the 
sexton informed me that, when a vault has been 


| opened, he has known the smell to be almost in- 
| tolerable, and has been obliged to throw the charch 


the Board of Health have been actively en- | 


gaged in taking evidence in various towns, and 
the reports in some cases are, we believe, 
nearly ready. From these we shall be able to 
judge of the advantages which are likely to 
follow the inquiry. From Gloucester, amongst 


others, where numerous defilements exist, we | 


have received intimation that the inspector, 
Mr. Cresy’s, inquiry has been very elaborate 
and careful, which, knowing what we do of Mr. 
Cresy, is nothing more than we anticipated. 
Letters from another town, as to temper and 
prejudice exhibited by the inspector sent down 
there, are less satisfactory; we forbear, however, 
from any definite statements on the subject 
It is stated that nearly one hun- 
dred towns and places have petitioned the 
Board to send down an officer to make public 
inquiry, with a view to the application of the 
Health Act: and, in consequence, the Board 
have appointed two 
namely, Mr. T. W. Rammell, 
of the firm of Flockton, Lee, 
Sheffield, of which towr 
highways. 


additional inspectors, 

and Mr. W. Lee, 

and Flockton, of 

he was surveyor of 

At Chelmsford, where the inquiry has just 
inhabitants 

wartnly into it,—anxiously affording al 


commenced, the are entering 
the 
assistance in their power. We are glad to 
find foremost in the official announcement of 
the subjects to be inquired into, “ The State of 


the Burial Grounds,” and sincerely hope that 





no pains will be spared to obtain accurate in- | 


formation on this head. That the burial grounds 
are most fruitful sources of disease, there can 
be no doubt on the minds of unprejudiced 
men who have inquired into the matter. 

In the course of the investigation under the 
Act, which is now going on in Worcester, Mr. 
Orwin, a surgeon, brought the matter very 
prominently forward, giving a startling picture 
of the condition of the graveyards in that 
city. 
from his evidence :— 


We extract two or three paragraphs 


‘« Sr. Martin’s.—The present sexton has lived 
in a house adjoining the churchyard about six 
years. When he first resided there, he frequently 


* The following quotation from the same work wiil be 
found not impertinent. ‘‘ Of the blessings which civiliza- 
tion and philosophy bring with them, a large proportion is 
common to all ranks, and would, if withdrawn, be missed as 
painfully by the labourer as by the pecr. The market place 
which the rustic can now reach with his cart in an hour was 
a hundred and sixty years ago a day’s journey from him. 
The street which now affords to the artisan, during the whole 
night, a secure, a convenient, and a brilliant'y lighted walk, 
was, ahundred and sixty years ago, so dark after sunset that be 
would not have been able to see his hand, so ill-paved that 
he would have run constant risk of breaking his neck, and so 
ill-watched that he would have been in imminent danger of 
being knocked down and plundered of his small earnings. 
Every bricklayer who falls from a seaffold, every sweeper of 
a crossing who is run over by a carriage, may now have his 
wounds dressed and his limbs set with a skill such as, a hun- 
dred and sixty years ago, all the wealth of a great lord like 
Ormond, or of a merchant prince like Clayton, could not 
have purchased. Some frightful diseases have been extir- 
pated by science, and some have been hanished by police.’ 


|odorous compound—that is all. 


| does this prove? 


windows open, and leave them so for some time. 

Att Sarintr’s.—This charchyard is very full, 
although interments still take place there. A very 
great annoyance used to be experienced by some of 
the inmates of the houses adjoining the churchyard, 
which have been recently pulled down. These 
houses were partly below the level of the yard, and 
in close contact with the soil. It was stated to me 
by some of the occupants that the putrid matters 
actually oozed through the wall, rendering it damp 
and discoloured, and causing a most offensive smell. 
The health of all the members of the family was 
more or less affected. 

St. ANpRrew’s.—Coffins are frequently exposed 
in digging graves. Many coffins have been placed 
in this ground with not more than 17 inches of 
earth above them. 

Sr. ALBAN’s.—The smell arising from interments 
here is frequently of a very obnoxious kind. There 


| is also a plot of burial-ground banked up against 


the back of the church, and enclosed from a popu- 
lous street by a high wall, through which the rain 
may percolate and carry impurities from decom- 
posed bodies into the street on the one hand, and 
underneath the church on the other.”’ 

Some extraordinary facts, proving the death- 
dealing power of the gases given off by de- 
composing bodies on opening the ground, even 
long after interment, and where no smell was 
perceptible, will presently be made public. It is a 
mistake to suppose that when there is no smell 
there is no danger. On this point Mr. G. A. 
Walker says, in a recent letter to the Times,— 
“ Though the nose is not merely an ornamental 
appendage to the face, but the registrar of 
odours; and though the “ sentinel” may be 
constantly on guard, he cannot persist in the 
recognition of even the most disgusting efflu- 
via beyond a certain period of time. Yet what 
Why, that by the sense of 
smell we recognise the presence or absence of an 


Let not 


| people, therefore, deceive themselves, or de- 


| ceive others. 


Life has, in myriads of instances, 
been destroyed without any smell being per- 


ceptible. If it were not so, how comes it that 


| the fathers and mothers of the generations that 





are past, have never smelt the miasms that im- 
paired the health or destroyed the lives of their 
offspring by the various diseases to which 
childhood is more especially liable—as measles, 
scearletina, &c., &c.? Or why was it that, 
about this time last year, when the murtality in 
London by thousands the 
ordinary two-weeks’ average—why was it, I 
say, that no man smelt anything peculiar ; 
whilst this year, when cholera (an exaggerated 
form of typhus) is the destroying angel, have 
the victims seen, or have they recognised by 
the nose, the peculiar principles that have 
poisoned their blood, and ‘ knawed’ them out 


? 
alone exceeded 


of their lives ?” 


In this same letter, speaking of Clement’s- 
lane, Strand, and its graveyard, he says,— 
“ That in this lane, in which the living breathe 
on al! sides an atmosphere impregnated with 


the odour of the dead, the proportion of 
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deaths on the eastern, the graveyard side of it, 
are at the rate of one in each house. 


thirty-seven houses during the year.’’* 


Our recent statement in respect of St. 
Margaret’s Churchyard, Westminster, is even 
further borne out by fresh correspondents, with 
offers of evidence if required. 

Passing to another and most important 
branch of sanitary inquiry,—the new Metro- 
politan Sewers’ Commission has at length 
notice of the 
proceedings at the first meeting will be found 


been issued and opened. A 


in another place, including an admirable 


address by the Earl of Carlisle that will be read | ; ; 2. 
'to be gained by the introduction of similar 


with interest.t It would not be amiss if 
one of their first acts were to direct their 
officers to set themselves right with the public 
to the extent that they have been damaged 
by the report of Messrs. Walker, Cubitt, and 
Brunel, on the city of London sewers, which 
by inference seems to question, in the politest 
manner it is true, something more than the 
judgment even of these officers. 

Apart from any special statements, it must 
be distressing to such of the public as are 
anxious to arrive at the truth, to find an entire 
difference of opinion between men standing so 
high in estimation as the three engineers 
named, and those to whose direction the metro- 
politan sewers (without the city), are confided. 
While the latter attach considerable importance 
to the form of sewer, and condemn the flat 
bottomed, the former says:—*“‘ Although in 
strict theory the velocity of a given quantity of 
water running in the bottom of a sewer of the 
same height, width, and elevation, will be 
greater in the narrow-bottomed or egg-shaped 
than in the circular, it does not follow asa 
necessary consequence that this greater velocity 
or greater depth of water will more effectually 
carry with it the grit and sand that collect in 
the bottom. Practically the wear of the flatter 
sewer will be more uniform, and, as we have 
observed, experience has proved that the shape 
but little affects the deposit, while in other 
respects the flatter shape has advantages. So 
much are we impressed with this opinion, that 
in place of advising an invert more pointed 
and contracted than the semicircle, we should 


recommend the trial of a flat botiom of stone, | 
or other hard material, 14 in. broad, for a sewer | 


of 3 ft. in width at the springing of the arch, 
and 5 ft. high, as more likely to keep itself 
clear, less subject to unequal wear, and cer- 
tainly very much more convenient for being 
cleansed.” 

This, and other wide differences as to the 
size and efficiency of existing sewers are most 


important questions, and ought to be set at | 


rest forthwith. 
The “ water question” can scarcely fail to 
occupy public attention, being 


* It appears from the last quarterly report of King’s 
College Hospital that there is every prospect of this burial- 
ground being shortly closed, 

+ Subjoined are the names of the commissioners :—The 
Earl of Carlisle, Lord Ashley, M.P., Viscount Ebrington, 
M.P., Hon. Frederick Byng, Sir James Clark, Bart., Sir 
Edward North Buxton, Bart., Sir John Burgoyne, R.E., 
Sir Henry De la Beche, Very Rev. Dr. Buckland, Dr. 


Arnott, Dr. Southwood Smith, Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., 
Mr. R. A. Slaney, M.P., Mr. John Walter, M.P., | 
Mr. G. Biddell Airey, Mr. E. Chadwick, C.B., Mr. 
John Leslie, Mr. W. John Broderip, Mr. R. Hut- 
ton, Mr. R. L. Jones, Mr. John Buller, Mr. John Bidwell, 
Mr. J. Hodgson, Captain James Veitch, Captain Robert 
K. Dawson, Mr. W.R. Groves, F.R.S., Mr. T. Banfield, 
Mr. &. Lawes, Mr. A. Bain, Mr. Thomas Hawes, Mr. 


Cuthbert Johnson, Rev. William Stone, M.A., Rev. Morgan 
Cowie, M.A., Rev. E. Murray, M.A.: Lewis C. Hertslet. 
Clerk. 

* Amongst other inventions connected with drainage 
which have been lately br ht hefore us, is ; 
acting drain and sewer cleanser,”’ 
and hold all available waste water until it amounts to about 
fourteen gallons, when it suddenly overbalances and throws 
the water with velocity into the soil-trap,. and so throuch 
the drain. = 





That is, | 
there are thirty-seven houses on that side, and | 
thirty-seven dead bodies are taken out of these | 
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most importance. We have several pamphlets 
on the subject before us, but must seek another 
opportunity to refer to them. The reform of 
our cattle markets, and the removal of Smith- 
field, too, belong to the movement, and are 
brought to notice at this moment by the re- 
opening of the Islington cattle market, which 
took place on the 9th. 

Mr. R. B. Grantham, civil engineer, saying, 
with Shakspeare— 


‘* Away with me, all you whose souls abhor 
Th’ uncleanly savour of a slaughter-house, 
For I am stifled with the smell,’ — 


has put together some valuable information on | 
the abattoirs of Paris, and has considered, in an | 


unprejudiced and able manner, the advantages 


establishments into England. Those who are 


‘investigating the question will do well to 


consult his treatise.* 
We would again urge the paramount import- 


ance of the general question of sanitary im- | 


provement on our readers and the public, 
earnestly bidding them remember, that the 
great objects in view are,— 

To Save Money, 

To Less—en SUFFERING, AND 

To LenGTHEN Lire: 
and, moreover, that these grand results may 
all be obtained with certainty. 








ON MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE.+ 





In Germany, the sculptors of the different 
schools—those of Cologne and Nuremburg, in 
particular—attained considerable perfection in 
their art, and a greater energy and variety of 
character may be found in their works in con- 
sequence. Of their altar tombs, those of Louis 





one of the ut- | 


** Ashe's self- | 
“an arrangement to catch | 


IV., Landegrave of Thuringia and Hesse, at 
Rheinhardsbrunn, of the thirteenth century, 
of the Landegraves Conrad and des Eisemen, 
with his wife, at Marburg, are fine specimens. 
On that of the Archbishop Peter of Aspett, in 


with three youths, on two of whom he lays his 
hand to bless them. Some effigies are also to 
be fuund placed upright against the wall. 

In the bronze tomb of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, at Inspruck, the work of Tyrolese 
artists, the whole spirit of Feudal chivalry 
seems aisle, He is represented kneeling 
on his sarcophagus, and around him stand in 


imperial lord. ‘The execution is vigorous and 
| bold, and in character with the grand con- 
| ception of the whole. 

The Gothie of northern Europe found no 
| congenial resting-place in Italy. The hand of 
classic influence and fame, of civil freedom and 
contesting republics, had but little sympathy 
with Teutonic feudalism. The style of eccle- 
siastical architecture introduced from Germany 
was completely modified,—it flourished only as 
an exotic, and as it were on sufferance, the 
native principle of horizontalism, which had 
descended as an heirloom from antiquity, con- 
| tinually battled against the aspiring tendency 
of the other. Still more powerfully was this 
influence exerted upon the monumental art. 

Surrounded by the classic models, the Italian 
| sculptors drank deeply of the well thus in- 
| vitingly offered to them ; and their art depend- 
| ing for its progress on the exertions of the 
| different masters of the various schools, in 
| whom the profession of architecture and even 
| of painting were generally combined, a greater 
individuality of character and energy of action 
supplanted the calmer repose of the Gothic 


the feelings of their nation and age, than the 
language of the individual thoughts of their 
| authors. The simple piety and purity of mind 


the Cathedral of Mayence, he is represented | 


solemn order the effigies of twenty-eight vassal | 
| sovereigns, dressed in their full costumes and | 
armour, as if guarding the remains of their | 


monuments, which seem rather the reflex of 


of these early artists prevented their feeling 
any sympathy with the uperstitious and pagan 
imagery of their models, from which they 
gathered only the principles of their art, the 
| attitude and expression of the figures, com- 
| position, and arrangement of the draperies. 
| Their spirit was as yet completely Christian, 
and it was from sacred subjects, and the tradi- 
tions of the church, ‘that they selected the 
themes for their chisel. In this progress Pisa 
took the lead; her school gave the type of the 
| early Italian monumental architecture; she 
| adopted the sarcophagus in opposition to the 
| altar tomb; a lofty canopy with pointed arch 
| overshadowed it; two angels, drawing aside a 
| curtain, revealed the effigy of the deceased in 
slumber or in death, while sometimes the 
figure was repeated above, seated or in action, 
| dressed in the royal or sacerdotal robes, or in 
armour, or even mounted on a war horse. At 
| times, the lower figure is represented naked, or 
| in the habit of a monk, to mark by the con- 
| trast the vanity of earthly grandeur. Of these, 
| the tombs of Gregory X. at Arezzo, by Marga- 
| ritone, and Pope Benedict XI. in 8. Domenico, 
| Perugia, by Giovanni Pisano, are good ex- 
amples. ‘That of Urbertino, in the Bardi 
Chapel, S. Croce, by Maso, represents him in 
a fresco within the arch, instead of the usual 
marble figure, rising from the sarcophagus in 
full armour at the summons of the last 
trumpet. 

At Naples there are some magnificent 
sepulchral monuments, possessing more of 
the chivalrous spirit of northern Europe. 
Those of King Robert, and his son Charles, 
Duke of Calabria, in the church of S. Chiara, 
by Masaccio, are exceedingly rich ; their figures 
are easy and dignified, represented both in life 
and in death. The king is seated on his 
throne, and beneath, lying on his sarcophagus, 
in the habit of the Franciscans. In the church 
of S. Giovanni, at Carbonara, is the tomb of 
Ladislaus, King of Hungary, by Ciccione. The 
equestrian statue of the monarch surmounts 
the arched canopy, which is supported by four 
caryatides. 

But when Brunelleschi recurred tothe circular 
arch, and, abandoning every Gothic tendency, 
struck out a fresh path in architecture, and 
Michelangelo’s genius in sculpture authorised 
the study and adaptation of the antique, the 
cinque cento revival burst every barrier to its 
| progress, and, like a mighty torrent, swept 
onwards, overwhelming the pure spirit of 
Christian art, and having firmly established its 
| rule throughout Italy, gradually spread over 
the whole of Europe. ‘Lhe spir.tual and uni- 
versal character of monumental art expired: 
henceforth we look only for the creations of 
the master minds of the epoch. The new style 
had no feelings of its own, no religious enthu- 
siam ; it thrived on the mythology of the past, 
which at best combines but ill with the sacred 
| character of a Christian tomb. For instance, see 
the heterogeneous combination of heathen gods 
and goddesses, sirens, angels, and saints, with 
Roman warriors and emperors, that adorn the 
tomb of the Doge Vendramini at Venice, 
which is otherwise a fine work of art. It 
is by their richness, elegance, and delicacy 
of execution that the best monuments of 
this period claim our attention. But though 
the pulsations of this chanye beat to the 
very extremities of civilised Europe, the genius 
which atoned for it at its source was more 
sluggish in its circulation. England in par- 
ticular had but little reason to be thankful 
for the innovation. In exchange for the 
glorious monuments of her Gothic architecture 
a cumbrous, heavy, tasteless, and corrupt style 
in general prevailed, till they sank at last into 
the most barbarous, mindless copyisms, whose 
numbing influence, with a reaction as complete 
and as general as was the change wrought by 
the cinque cento in the first instance, flowed 
back through the veins it had traversed till it 
froze the very life-blood at the heart itself. 

To Italy, however, this was the age of her 
maturity in the arts : popes and princes rivalled 
each other in the patronage they extended to 
them, and many and noble are the names of 
the great architects, painters, and sculptors 








* ** A Treatise on Public Slaughter Houses, considered in 
connection with the Sanitary Question,” with plans. By 
R. B. Grantham. London: Weale. Renshaw. Another 


Smithfield Cattle Market,’’? by John Bull (Ridgway 
a strong picture of this abomination, 
+ See page 4 ante. 


> gives 


pamphlet, called ‘‘ An Inquiry into the present state of 


who have immortalized themselves by the works 
which they have left to us. Thankfully do we 
acknowledge the grandeur of their conceptions, 
the exuberance of their fancy and powers of 





their execution, and yet, particularly in the 
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subject before us, we cannot but deplore the 
loss of that simplicity and earnestness which 
animated the early masters, now superseded 
by a restless spirit of display, with the revived 
imagery and mythologies of paganism, which 
suited not as well as the monumental architec- 
ture of Christianity. 

The general type is but little changed,—the 
body rests on the sarcophagus as before, the 
pointed arch of the canopy is become semi- 
circular, classic columns and panelled pilasters, 
filled with graceful arabesques supported it, 
and they were adorned with statues and bas- 
reliefs representing the heathen deities, fawns, 
satyrs, griffins, and other fabulous creatures 
mingled with the personages of sacred and 
profane history, and the traditions of the 
Church. This was the prevailing tendency of 
the age, yet, from the vigorous hands of those 
masters whose genius shone with a splendour 
like that of the evening stars—their very bril- 
liancy deepening, by the contrast, the shades, 
which, when they were gone, obscured the 
arts, we have many fine works impressed with 
their individual originality of character. 

Michelangelo, the leader of this revolution, 
has bequeathed to.us, of the mighty creations 
of his impetuous imagination, the majestic 
figure of Moses and the four caryatides, de- 
signed for the mausoleum of Julius II., and 
the monuments of Giuliano and Lorenzo de | 
Medici, with their celebrated figures of Night, 
Morning, Noon, and Evening; and above 
them, in their separate niches, the stern armed 
statues of the two heroes themselves, of whom 
thus speaks Rogers in his “ Italy :”— 





‘* There, from age to age, 
Two ghosts are sitting on their sepulchres. 
That is the Duke Lorenzo: mark him well. 
He meditates—his head upon his hand. 
What from beneath his helm-like bonnet scowls ? 
Is it a face, or but an eyeless skull ? 
’Tis lost in shade, yet, like the basilisk, 
It fascinates, and is intolerable. 
His mien is noble, most majestical ! 
Then most so when the distant choir is heard 
At morn or eve.—Nor fail thou to attend 
On that thrice hallowed day, when all are there— 
When all, propitiating with solemn songs, 
Visit the dead. Then wilt thou feel his pawer.’’ 


presented holding the vase which contains his 
heart. 

The reclining figure of Phillip Chabot, 
admiral of France, by Jean Cousin, is a fine 
work by that vigorous and powerful artist. 

The tomb of Louis de Breze, in Rouen 
Cathedral, is an effective monument, of black 
and white marble. His body lies on a fluted 
sarcophagus. The projecting wings are each 
supported by two columns, on the lower stage, 
and by caryatides above : under an arch in the 
centre compartment of the upper stage, is the 
equestrian statue of Louis, armed cap a pié, 
and very spirited in execution. Also in this 
cathedral is the tomb of Cardinal Amboise, by 
Roullant Le Roux, a chef d’euvre of the 
Renaissance, displaying all the characteristic 
elegance, richness, picturesque variety of de- 
tails, and delicate execution, of the style, but 
wanting in the appropriate character of a 
sepulchral monument. 





Gradually, however, these last gleams of the | 


borrowed light of classic Paganism died out, 
after having irretrievably destroyed the purer 
spirit of medizval Christian art. A mist of 
thick darkness then crept over the monumen- 
tal architecture; for, awed by the superior ex- 
cellence of the great artists of the revival, and 
in despair of ever equalling them, their succes- 
sors dwindled into insufferable copyists: the 
mantle of Michelangelo had not fallen upon 
his unworthy imitators, and never did genius 
exercise so + Saracen an influence on posterity, 
as in this instance. Then were all the stores 
that were previously undisturbed, ransacked 
for ideas. Copies, like portraits taken from 
the clay cold corpse, utterly without regard to 
propriety: unintelligible, abstruse allusions ; 
quotations from a dead language, were 
palmed upon a ‘redulous age, under the 
specious authority of antiquity. Pyramids, 
obelisks, and urns, with scraps from Greek 
and Roman models, and every style that 
had ever existed, were now reproduced in bar- 
barous confusion, and as if the numbing in- 
fluence of inability blighted every thing they 
touched : all the grace, the elegance and beauty 
of proportion of the originals had vanished, 
and they deserve not even the credit of faith- 





The adaptation of the church of 8. Francis | 
de Rimini, by Alberti, to the purpose of a | 


mausoleum for Sigismond Malatesta, who de- 
sired that his marshals, with whom his for- 
tune in this world had been cast, should be 
associated with him in death, is a noble con- 
ception. A simple arcade, of fine proportions, 
adorns the flank wall, under each recess of 
which, in their solemn order, stands one sar- 
cophagus, and on the adjoining pier a tablet 
records the name of its inmate. 

Well suited to the condition of society and 
character of the nation in France, with the gay 
and voluptuous Francis I. and his pleasure- 
seeking Court at their head, the spirit of the 
revival—introduced from Italy by Jean Jo- 
conde, the pupil of Brunelleschi, Demigiano, 
and Paul Pouce Trebati—soon became natu- 
ralised there; and in the hands of the sculptor 
architects of the time, its career was brilliant. 
Exuberant in richness and invention, graceful 
in execution, and delighting in the charms 
of beautiful females, whose naked forms every 
where meet the eye in their works of sculp- 
ture, painting, or jewellery—we may wonder 
that, in some of their sepulchral monuments, 
a deep and serious feeling, and even a digni- 
fied propriety of character may be found, as 
in the tomb of Louis XII. and Anne de Bre- 
tagne in the Church of S. Denis, the design of 
which was by Jean Just, and the sculpture by 
Paul Pouce. Naked and stiff in all the fearful 
reality of death, their bodies are laid out on a 
rich sarcophagus, an arcade of light and 
elegant proportions surrounds them, in each 
opening of which is seated an apostle bearing 
his respective insignia: panelled pilasters, 
sculptured with arabesques of inconceivable 
delicacy and grace, support the entablature, 
which is broken over each, giving a playful 
effect: above are the kneeling statues of the 
king and queen in prayer. ‘The whole stands 
on a basement of black marble, with panels of 
bronze, representing the victories of Louis. 

Of similar arrangement is that of Henry IL, 
by Germain Pilou, also in S. Denis, but defi- 
cient in the chaste and severe sentiment which 
characterizes the other. Even by the naked 


body of the king, three Pagan graces are re- | 





ful copyists. In the medieval ages, men 
worked for the honour of God and for the rest 
of the souls of the departed; and, mistaken 
| though they were in the latter motive, it was 
| yet with them a labour of love and devotion. 
| But now the pomp and pride of heraldry had 
| usurped their place ; the attempt to impose, and 
| the vain, selfish spirit of display, obtrude 
themselves in all the works of the time, marring 
every effort, like the corroding influence of 
rust. The architecture became cumbrous and 
disproportionate, orders were piled above 
orders, with broken pediments and entabla- 
tures, surmounted by escutcheons and scrolls, 
lavishly adorned with gaudy colour and gild- 
ing, and with long pompous inscriptions. The 
effigies are stiff and coarse in execution, and 
represented leaning on one arm, kneeling, sit- 
ting, or standing; the husband and wife at 
times facing each other with a faldstool be- 
tween them, and often their children in suc- 
cession between them, or in a panel below, the 
males on one side (the eldest of whom usually 


the opposite side; while Cupids and Griffins 
support the shields with the coats of arms or 
heavy wreaths and draperies. 

Towards the seventeenth century, however, 
a change appears to have taken place, the pre- 
dominant architectural character of the monu- 
ments declined, and gave place to the compo- 
sition and grouping of the sculpture, with an 
increased energy of action and expression in 
the figures. ‘They are consequently more dra- 


Christian art,—a necessary result of the com- 
parative conditions of society, and not indeed 
to be regretted had the same simple, earnest 
spirit still animated them as formerly, for 
those were but as the budding blossoms of an 
expectant, trustful spring, which had now 
passed into the more mature and full blaze of 
an autumnal sun, under the influence of which, 
the fruits, of which they only saw the promise, 
were enjoyed. But unfortunately this position 
had its perils as well as its advantages, both in 
the restless, undirected wanderings of medio- 





crity, and in the still more fatal lapses of over- | 


| 


! 





was alone clad in armour), and the females on | 





weening selfishness, affectation, and impiety, 
which have induced a general want of purpose 
and character in these monuments, with over- 
strained attitudes and far-fetched allegories. 

But in some better hands have fared 
differently, and we have many works of modern 
times, which even more than answer our 
expectations, and shew that degree of excel- 
lence which we have a right to demand from 
the age. For, standing on a high vantage 
ground above the heathen of antiquity, groping 
in superstition, and over the medizval Chris- 
tians, not only in the comparative purity of 
faith, and facies from error, but also in the 
advance of science and knowledge, of civiliza- 
tion and liberty, we havea place in the univer- 
sal history of art, which it is our duty to 
occupy ;—a path of progress, and not retro- 
gression, which we ought to tread. 

The aim, then, of modern monuments being 
the representation of the ideal and the expres- 
sion of action, they claim to be judged of by 
the general canons of art, according to their 
individual merits. 

Rysbrack, Roubiliac, Banks, Bacon, Flax- 
man, Chantrey, Canova, and Westmacott are 
among the chief of those sculptors whose 
monumental works are to be found principally 
in St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, and a 
few scattered in other cathedrals and churches. 

In St. Paul’s they appear to the best advan- 
tage, combining well with the architecture, and 
imparting a life to its otherwise dreary unte- 
nanted space, and, although considered sepa- 
rately, most of them are unsuited to a Chria- 
tian church, yet in their general effect such 
blemishes are lost. 

In Westminster Abbey and the Gothic 
cathedrals they seem utterly out of harmony 
with the building, in one place blocking up 
a mullioned window, at another cutting into 
the panel work or hiding the piers, and by the 
violent contrasts of colour and even by the 
introduction of classic mouldings and details, 
can only be considered as hurtful to the gene- 
ral effect. 

Considered individually, however, the greater 
part will not bear too close an examination. 
The hero often bears but a subordinate part in 
the composition, perched up on a column, 
perhaps merely a bust or medallion of him 
which some condescending angel is putting in 
its place, or crowning with a wreath, while the 
accompaniments have little of a sepulchral 
character, weeping genii and cherubs, with 
perhaps Hercules or Mercury attended b 
tame lions, or sitting Momence’ $ on the hul 
of a ship, with a canopy of sail cloth suspended 
above, the affinity of all which, to a Christian 
monument, it might be difficult to discover, 

The monument to Mrs. Nightingale, by 
Roubiliac, in Westminster Abbey, from the 
lower part cf which death, as a skeleton, lifts 
his dart to strike her, whom the husband is 
endeavouring to shield, is very original and of 
consummate execution, but displays all the 
terror that death can inspire, without the con- 
solation that the religion (to which the edifice 
that contains it is consecrated) might be sup- 
posed to afford. Chantrey’s Bishop Heber, 
who is blessing two children, is appropriate ; 
and, taken by itself, the monument to Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie is effective, and well 


| grouped ; the repose of the sphinx on either 


| 


| 
| 





side contrasts finely with the more violent 
action of the centre, where a soldier supports 
the hero as he falls from his horse. The 


| monument to Mrs. Warren in the Abbey is, 


however, a better work, by Sir R. Westmacott. 
Inthe works of Flaxman we find a proper sen- 
timent and deep feeling, with high technical 
merit, general composition, grace, and manage-~ 
ment of drapery; his monument ta Lord 


matic than contemplative, and are thus opposed | Mansfield is a noble work; those to Nelson 
to the abstracted imaginative symbolism, and | and Earl Howe are good. But it is chiefly 
calmer repose of the works of the infancy of | from his basreliefs the studies and casts of 


which have been lately given to University 
College, London, that a due estimate of his 
excellence can be gained; they are truly a rich 
store, from which many a useful hint may be 
gleaned, even with respect to the architectural 
composition of monuments. 

Among the eccentricities of genius, I would 
allude to a tomh which defies classification, 
but stands a’. remote from every thing 
which has beer, or ever will be conceiw 
—Sir John Soauc s monument to the 
of his wife, in the burying ground of St, Giles- 
in-the-fields, St. Pancras: it is a8 capricious 
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i 
as his own museum, and nearly as deserving a | 
|in copying; if Greek, all else was barbarism. 

He found, too, that he was subject to fashions | 


pilgrimage. 

These works, however, are confined to a 
few places, beyond which they seem to have 
had but little influence. In the general mural 


monuments of our churches, and in the ceme- | 


teries, in which we possess a magnificent 
arena for the display of art, and where the ima- 
gination need not to be so restrained as in a 
church, we have indeed nothing as yet to 
leave to posterity, to mark our national cha- 
racter, religion, feelings, or tastes,—no trace of 
any originality of sentiment can be found. 
Ancient emblems of immortality, sometimes 
rendered in cement, as if in mockery, dwarf 
and triangular obelisks, broken columns, with 
urns and jars of every conceivable inelegant 
form, as if the custom of burning the dead 
still existed; and all the mournful, cheerless, 
emblems of paganism and mortality in dis- 
gusting profusion, yet none that the rich 
stores of the catacombs of Rome or the 
Gothic tombs would supply. 

In all monumental works, | 
sential, yet not the false simplicity of the 


° 


simplicity 1 
es 

cemeteries, which places one huge slab on four 
square blocks, to resemble a seat as much as a 
tomb, and which causes so many of our monu- 
ments to have no other interest than may be 
attached to polished specimens of granite or 
marble, mere empty concessions to inability ;— 
but that arising from terse language with 
fulness of thought, suggesting more than is 
expressed, disdaining all gaudy fritter and 
affectation, but not forbidding richness and 
magnificence where there is much to be told. 

Also a so emnity of treatment, remembering 
their purpose, and withal a cheerfulness of 
character, in that the faith of a Christian 
should look beyond the terror of the grave. 
Mournfal despair should have no part therein. 

Then a due regard should be had to its 
propriety with the situation it is intended for. 
{f to be ina building it should harmonize with 
the architecture, of which it should, as it were, 
form a part and an ornament. 

If the building be a church, which indeed is 
an appropriate place for the memorials of her 
children, the character of the mouument 
should be in accordance. No Pagan heroes or 
mythological allusions can there be tolerated. 
Ihe dead lie there as members of the Christian 
church, and that which would have been inde- 
for him when alive to have done, 
should not appear on his tomb, neither the 
orator on his rostrum, the soldier in the 
breach, nor the trumpetings of fame, can be 
permitted on her monuments. 

Yet again, if the building be a senate-house 
or a walhalla, the case would be altered, nor 
would there be any impropriety in such repre- 
There, worldly glory should re- 
ts meed of posthumous renown, and the 
and gratitude of their fellows may fitly 
ie in appropriate panegyrics. Man’s, is there 
1e presiding genius of the place, but not so in 
he temple of God. Joun P, Seppon, 


corous 


sentalions. 
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PROFESSOR COCKERE 
ON ARCHITE 


LL’S LECTURES 
CTURE, 


‘ik annual course of lectures on architec- 
ture at the Royal Academy commenced on 
Thursday the 4th instant. The professor said 
that bj f these lectures was to place 
before the students those essential theoretical 
points which do not present themselves promi- 


ently in professional practice. At the outset, 
the student flattered himself that his time was 
to be spent in the stu ly of design, and he 
cultivation of the attractive graces of the art; 
but in the urgency of his office duties, he soon 
found that little time was left for these delights. 
details demanded his attention, and 
what ought to be first became last. He 
1 at the extent of the demands 
1 lie soon came to regard the 
ine art as a thing secondary in importance, 
L ie learnt the truch that the urgency of 
iness is indeed the urgency of daily 
alter all, his noble aspira- 

vulgar as vain enthu- 
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HS powers, 
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Another contingency which would befal the 
student, was the special preference which the 
master under whom he studied might have 
for a particular style. 
owed, and t6 all else became a bigot. 


| paramount, 


This the student fol- | 
Were | privileges of the lord of the creation ; for all 


the style medieval, he felt no excellence but | intellectual rank and authority are accorded to 


in architecture, which he must follow, as he 


might those of dress, and unhesitatingly, | an 
| thinker and as a workman, he finds the fullest 


almost enthusiastically. The adoption of the 
Egyptian style, and of the Greek were such in- 
stances. In the case of the latter, the taste 
was signalized by complete misappropriation, 
and every house was built to make-believe a 
hexastyle Doric temple. The art had long 
wanted some learned champion, who should 
take up the cudgels of sound criticism, and 
battle for the right. 

Upon such rocks as these, then, the pro- 
fessor said, the student might suffer shipwreck, 
and therefore what should be his means of 
safety? How should we emancipate ourselves ? 
It was plain that if fashion were to be the 

would arise in the student’s 
mind as to the true dignity of his art. He 
might ask,—Is taste but a fashion?—How 
should he aspire, then, to think, originally ? 
‘The answer should be found in these and simi- 
lar institutions. 

The 
creased advantages now within the reach of 


arbiter, a doubt 


} 
i 
i 
' 
j 
| 
| 


professor then referred to the in- | 


the student, the different lectures and classes | 


affording the means of acquiring every branch 
of knowledge ; and although, as he showed, 
they were not so fortunate in this respect as 


the students in France, yet as these were ad- | 
vantages which our predecessors never had, pre- | 


sent time ought to spare something for the 
art. He alsoadverted to other requisite quali- 
fications, saying that the architect should be a 
good workman, and distinguished by dexterity 
of hand as well as of mind, and cited Anaxa- 


him, and all the conquests of the artificer man 
are his enjoymeuts,—the whole field of science, 
exact and natural, are open to his investigation, 
and explained and tested by him. As a 


enjoyment, and an ever fresh pursuit,—he is 
incapable of tedium, languor, or ennui. His 
associations are amongst the gifted, the 
virtuous, and the diligent; with them and 
from them he is ever learning “ wisdom and 
understanding and knowledge,” like Bezaleel 
or Hiram. He stands before princes, as 
their counsellor and confidential friend, and 
holds their purse-strings ; and he takes by the 
hand the humblest artificer. As entrusted and 
endowed with so many talents and privileges, 
he is their appointed arbiter, and establishes 


justice and judgment and equity between the 


little and the great; and thus discharging them 
with fidelity and modesty and skill, he becomes 
the key-stone of the social arch, and binds all 
the speculative and industrial classes together 
in a mutual support. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Ar a meeting of the Institute, held on 
Monday the 8th, Mr. Sydney Smirke, vice- 
president, in the chair, Mr. C. H. Smith read 
a paper, “ On the various Qualities of Caen 
Stone,” which was written expressly for our 


| pages, in continuation of the inquiry therein 


goras, who attributed the supremacy of man | 


as much to the powers of the hand, as of the 
head. 
who having repaired the wheel of a stage 
coach, in which he and an aristocratic fellow- 
traveller had previously been on colloquial 
terms, found himself, as a workman, treated 


| with great reserve and hauteur, and described 


the amusing discomfiture of the same traveller, 
on finding next day that the most honoured 
guest of the noble lord with whom he had to 


now treated him with corresponding distance. 
The professor then made observations of a 
similar tendency to some in a previous course, 


commenced, and will appear in due course. 
The paper will be found very valuable, com- 
prising analyses of the stone, and experiments 
on the ability of the different beds to resist 
compression, and on their powers of absorb- 


| tion. 


He also related an anecdote of Rennie, | 


Mr. Smith, in the course of reading the 
paper, made sore additional remarks. As to 
Henry VII.’s chapel, he said, a general impres- 
sion existed that it was originally built of Caen 
stone, and the miserable state into which it had 


| fallen previous to its restoration had tended to 


destroy confidence in that stone. He could not 


| find any record bearing on the subject, and it 
' | was his firm belief, after a long and careful 
dine, was his companion, the workman, who | 


inquiry, that it was not built of that stone. 


| Speaking of the fact, that where the stones 


on the influence which was to be attributed to | 
painters, condemning, in the words of Philibert | 


> 


de Orme, the “ pretty drawings” in which 
aerial effects, and efforts foreign to the art of 
architecture, were discernible. 
the picturesque had been a characteristic of all 
the arts of “the revival;” but in all cases, 


He said that | 


of a building in a smoky town are seen of their 
natural colour, decay is generally going on,— 
he said that temperature materially affected 
stone ;—those sides of a building which re- 
ceived the rays of the sun decayed soonest. 
The Chairman said nothing was more im- 
portant to the architect than the proper choice 


| of materials ; he was like the painter in this 


whichever art was prominent, the others were | 


drawn towards it. 
was sculpturesque, Egyptian art architectonic. 
This we should do well to bear in mind; and 
the greatest conceptions of our art had un- 
questionably been when architectonic art was 

and of opposite character, when 


For example, Greek art | 


following the treatment of painting and sculp- | 


ture. In speaking of drawing, the professor 


conveyed the impression, that he did not | 


esteem it of the engrossing importance some- 
times claimed for it. 
tive, but it did not appear that he was a great 


Wren spoke of perspec- | 


draughtsman; but on his works might be | 


inscribed, numero, pondere, mensura. Amongst 
the French architects, who had devoted much 


time to delineation, and amongst them 
great skill was to be found, the higher | 


qualities of design he believed were impaired, | 8/0F« : ; 
lof hill and dale, so do these works of the 


whilst he had 
of the Hotel de 
draughtsman. 
the great number of our resources was being 


that the architect 
was inferior as a 


noticed 


Ville, 


| continually augmented, and calling for fresh 


adaptation of means to an end; but the art in 
its principles was ever unchangeable. 

Finally,—in words which we must give 
verbatim, the professor said,—I congratulate 
you on the choice of a profession so entirely 
that of a gentleman ; foras my German friends 
truly say, “no man can be a thorough gentle- 
man unless he has something of the artist in 
him; and no man can be a thorough artist 
ualess he is (ia mind and character at least) a 
thorough gentleman.” 

I congratulate you because in this art and 
science, are comprehenied all the supremacy 
and all the faculties of our nature, and all the 


In the present day, we found | ( 
| rest when the architect has lavished on them 
| 


respect, but was worse off, because cost must 
always be considered. This question of cost 
had aided the introduction of Caen stone. In 
one building erected under his own direction, 
the use of Caen stone instead of Portland 
involyed a saving of 1,200/. or 1,400. 

Mr. Godwin being requested, made some 
observations on a table of experiments on the 
resistance of Caen stone to pressure exhibited 
by him,—to which we shall refer hereafter. 

Mr. Bellamy and others also spoke. 





SOMETHING ABOUT ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 





To begin at the beginning—as every city, 
town, or village presents the productions of the 
builder’s art, in contra-distinction to 
glorious works of nature on the broad expanse 


al 
tne 


haman hand, where man delighteth to dwell, 
become pre-eminently distinguished above the 


the resources of genius in fine art conception 
and decoration. These enduring moouments 
record to after ages the degrec of civilization 


| and mental acquirements of the epoch; they 


form the history of a people typified in marble 
or in stone. ‘The Tower of London, West- 
minster Abbey, and St. Paul’s Cathedral are 
the three great landmarks of this vast metro- 
polis,—the first, by its antiquity, indicating 
the advent of the Norman race to English 
rule ; the second pourtraying the chivalric age 
of the Edwards and Henrys, entombed within 
its walls; and St. Paul’s standing the most 
glorious of all the sacred edifices ever raised 
solely for Protestant Christian worship. 
Lord Byron describes London as— 
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‘¢ A motley mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping 


Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 

Could reach, with here and there a sail just 
skipping 

In sight, then amidst the forestry 

Of masts, a wilderness of steeples. peeping 

On tip-toe, through their sea-coal canopy ; 

A huge, dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 

On a fool’s head,—and there is London town.”’ 


In the poet’s imagination, the huge dome is | 


the sole distinguishing feature of the City, 


and what painter could idealize the capital | 


without its crowning crest? Thus, every 
visiter and traveller, either native or foreign, 


wends the way, on his arrival, to contemplate | 


the fabric of Christopher Wren’s master mind, 

After toiling tortuously up Ludgate-hill, 
with an occasional glimpse of a slice of the 
principal front, steering amidst a throng of 
persons, all of whom appear to be a minute too 
late, the lover of architecture arrives at the 
corner of the churchyard, as the area around 
the cathedral is called. Here he finds the 
pathway and roadway, which encircle the 
edifice, narrowed by a heavy and supremely 
ugly iron railway, erected on a dwarf wall. 
The concourse of pedestrians, porters, cabs, 
omnibuses, coaches, carts, and waggons, are 
constantly choking the way, to the infinite 
profit of a numerous progeny of pickpockets, 


who readily detect a stranger, by his 
ane . he architectural lories before 
gaze on the architectural glories betore 


him, the price of permission to view them 
being the abstraction of a handkerchief, 
a snuff-box, a purse, or a_pocket-book. 
The Mansion-house police reports constantly 


register the active performances of this pecu- | 


liar race of small depredators. ‘The visiter may 
look wistfully to escape from the wire-drawing 
of the moving population in the confined 
circuit, by hoping to indulge his reveries 
witiin the three gates of the enclosure, but 


that they are rarely opened is proclaimed by | 


their dirty condition, and the abundant stains 
of pollution. 
side could not permit the transit of vehicles 
from its extreme narrowness, without danger; 
every one thrusts through the crowd here in a 
hurry—a crowd much augmented by the shewy 


shops of a bazaar of silk-mercers, haberdashers, | 
milliners, and ladies’ cap-makers, attracting | 


the gaze of the fair sex. Here, with their 
countenances rivetted on the pretty things seen 
through the ‘plate-glass windows, they present 
an obstruction of bustles and flounces, while the 


The passage on the northern | 


City men, to save apologizing for accidental | 


concussions of Crinoline (compliments are not 
profuse among wholesale traders), dart along 
almost in the longitudinal kennel which runs 
parallel with the church-yard enclosure. In 
this channel of stagnant and peripatetic vita- 
lity, the true Londoner may be detected with 
Cuvier-like perspicacity by his earnest walk 
and unshifting eye, as he wriggles through 
the current. A business man who has for 20 
years run this gauntlet twice a-day at least, 
felt surprised and doubted the fact, when he 


was informed that a large portion of the enclo- | 


sure at the north-east 
ground, filled with tombs and grave-stones ; he 


had never ventured to let a look wander so far. | 
lhe City blades have made it a standing sub- | 
| much pleased with the remarks of B. in your 


ject of wagers whether or not there is a tree 
growing within St. Paul’s church-yard, so 
little was the locality ever made a subject of 
contemplation or remark. 

Having already described a kennel run- 
ning close by the wall of the enclosure, 
on the northern side, there will be found 
no fewer than seventeen tributary open 
cast-iron gutters leading from the habita- 
tions across the pavement, discharging their 
contents into the main stream. These trans- 
verse gutters are very suspicious of soap suds 
or dish washings—as some of them were 
streaming to the main channel during the in- 
tensely frosty days; the longitudinal grand gutter 
did not consequently get a holiday through the 
low temperature, but was active in conducting 
the specious fluid into the large gratings of 
the sewer which are studded at intervals. The 
open jaws of these cavernous deposits may not 
emit the sweetest of breaths, at least no violets 
bloom on their brinks. To increase olfac- 
tory attractions, a bevy of ommibuses have 
made a terminus of one portion, where the 
continued presence of horses adds to the afore- 
said kennel a tolerable volume of stable drop- 


corner was a burial- | 


lated, being put up to auction amongst 
pings, which a troop of live fowls are inces- | C 


santly occupied in tossing about. Further on, 
and opposite the official abode of some of 
the church dignitaries, a stand is erected for 
porters to rest their loads thereon, and the 


wall is here largely desecrated in the same 


manner that detiles the gates of the area in ; 


front of the edifice. The graveyard at the 
north-east corner completes the condition of 


\the northern side: of such an adjunct the 


voice of reprobation has already spoken with 
trumpet tongue. A cab-stand occupies part 
of the southern side, and another on the 
eastern side, both obstructive to locomotive 
circulation. 





’ Rtn 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, CHESTER. 

_ Weare happy to learn that the spirit of resto- 
ration is stirring in Chester. A subscription is 
being raised for the purpose of renovating St. 
Michael’s Church, and a design has been-de- 
| cided upon for repairing the tower (which is 
| now in a very dilapidated and dangerous state) 
| by competition, the successful party being Mr. 
| James Harrison, of that city. The other 


| architects that com 
| kinson, Welch, and 


It has always been regretted that London’s | 


greatest architectural ornament should be so 
barred from an adequate view. The enormous 
value of house property here has hitherto ren- 
dered any expansion of space a serious ques- 
tion of expenditure. The house of Messrs. 
Butler, at the north-east corner, and that of 
Messrs. Goodyear, the corner of Watling- 
street, appear built purposely to create impedi- 
ments. 
Messrs. Hitchcock and Allanson, on the north 


side, would restore much of an evenness of | 
and these removals would be of | 


line there, 
comparatively small cost. But how much greater 


would be the advantages of display, if the ugly | ; ; 
| the evening with him. 


iron railing were demolished, and the entire 
area paved and made open, like Trafalgar- 
square, or the space opposite the Royal Ex- 
change. The ruinous condition of the wall on 
which the cumbrous railing is fixed, will 
eventually throw it down, unless the influence 


of good sense should add an embellish- 


ment to the city of London, instead of per- | 


shall | It is intended to restore the tower of the 


nonnli | church in the same style of architecture, but of 
AMpie ; 


petuating an obstruction, until time 
make the dwarf wall a heap of ruins, crushed 
by the massive weight it bears. 

room would be obtained for the 
by enlarging the roadway on the 
side, and the two cab-stands would 
come no inconvenience if provided for on the 
south-eastern space. ‘The majestic portico 
would rise into due consequence, as well as the 


traffic, 


Between the steps of the northern portico and 


ted were Messrs. Hod- 
ark. The expense of the 
work will probably be about 600%. The pre- 
sent structure is of the Early English style of 
architecture, plain in character. ‘The chancel 
was added to it in 1494, and enlarged in 1678. 


|The present tower was built in 1610, and 


(like most of the other ecclesiastical edifices of 


| that city) of the soft perishable red sand-stone 
| of the district; and the consequent decomposed 
/and weather-beaten aspect of the exterior gives 


| it an appearance of greater antiquity. 


Av angular slice from the fronts of | 


“This 
circumstance,” says an historian, “seems to 
have caught the attention of Dean Swift. 


| When this wit was once on his way from 


London to Dublin, he stopped for some time 
at the Yacht Inn, in Watergate-street; and 


| being alone, sent an invitation to several 


clergymen im the city to dine and spend 
Not one of them, how- 
ever made his appearance, upon which the 
Dean vented his spleen in the following 
epigrammatie philippie :— 
‘* The church and clergy of this city 
Are very near akin ; 
They’re weather beaten all without, 
And empty all within.”’ 


a more ornamental character (?) to strengthen 


’ | the pillars that support it, and to add but- 
“es | tresses at the angles. 
*- \ the whole of the exterior of the tower with 


It is proposed to case 


red sand-stone varying from 18 inches to 10 


| inches in thickness, and, it is said, of same 


the railing, twenty feet more of width would | 


be added to the thoroughfare. 
redolent of many evils, would become a great 


| improvement and ornament of the metropolis, 


a source of enjoyment to the cultivated class of 


| inhabitants and visiters, as well as causing the 
| abolition of a constricted circulation in its pre- 


sent impure and nasty state. The open areas 
recently added at 'rafalgar-square and the 
Royal Exchange, afford delightful breathing 
room to enjoy the scenes around, a kind of 
refuge from the sweeping torrent of the multi- 
tude in the incessant pursuit of mundane mat- 
ters. There is no apprehension of the steps of 
the portico being infested by improper per- 
sons, as may be already evidenced at St. Mar- 
tin’s Church and the Royal Exchange. The 


What is now | 


the ity 0 at has given so many proofs 
beautiful semi-circular ones of the transepts. | geiey of See OES me PvER 20 tenny p 


of its inapplicability for work of this cha- 
racter. It was proposed to cover this tower 
with Portland cement, but the building com- 
mittee have prudently abandoned that inten- 


| tion. 


presence of a single policeman would always | 


ensure due propriety and decency. 
An IpLeER 1n Lonpon. 





ARCHITECTURAL LiBRARies.—Sir: I was 


last as to the Architectural Association, and as 
[ conceive it to be the duty of all members of 
the profession to put forth any suggestion that 
shall tend to strengthen the hands of that as- 
sociation, I would submit a proposition for the 
promotion of a society in connection there- 
with, for enabling eack person becoming a 
member within a certain period to see all, and 


ee 
BLIND BUILDERS, OXFORD. 


As you are ready at all times to expose the 
present injurious system of competition, which 
the building business is subject to, I beg you 
will accept of the subjoined list of tmader’ 
delivered on the 17th ultimo, for refitting the 
parish church at Hooknorton, Oxon. The 
drawings were made by Mr. Underwood, archi- 
tect, of this city, and the most explicit infor- 
mation given, yet a dozen builders are found 
whose opinions vary in such an extraordinary 
degree upon so small a work. 

So long as builders continue to rush blindly 
into competition at all hazards of sacrificing 
not only their time but their capital also, so 
long will the London Gazette teem, as of late, 


| with the names of those engaged in this de- 


be in possession of some, architectural books | 


of his own selection. 
be done by every member subscribing a cer- 
tain sum per month, having a right from time 
to time, as the funds of the society permit, first 
of drawing numbers on the list, and then in 
virtue of being one of certain numbers select- 
ing a work of not more than a certain price 


(unless they pay the difference) ; parties having | 


paid their subscriptions to be entitled to draw, 
bat those who have not paid up to within a 
certain period, or who have not subseribed a 
certain sum by the drawing day, to be dis- 
qualified for that time. Or something might 
be done in the way of an ordinary book club; 


| the work purchased, after having been circu- 


the 
members. Hi 


This I conceive might | 


Lockwood, London .......... £295 0 0 
Symms, Oxford .............. 798 14 0 
Cowley, Oxford .......- 754 15 0 
| Davis, Banbury ........... aco 0p ke & 
| Long, Witmey................ 729 15 © 
Franklin, Deddington.......... 720 0 90 
Plowman and Hack, Oxford.... 697 0 0 
| Wyatt, Oxford .............. 637 0 @ 
| Strong, Stow-in-the-Wold (ac- 
onptell).. i. desi sts vets cas: HF: 6 10 
Herbert, Chipping Norton...... 575 @ @ 
Claridge, Banbury ............ 546 2 @ 
Mackrony, Great Milton ...... 499 10 0 


partment of commerce—and so long will private 
individuals and committees cling to a system 
which in itself both tends to the ruin of the 
respectable tradesman, and to result in the 
abominable practice of executing the work by 
employing mmproper craftsmen, and bad and 
unseasoned materials, which cannot fail to end 
in the mortification of those with whom the 
direction and the choice are placed :— 


Amongst other lists recently forwarded to 
us is one of tenders for a new shop froat in 
Pall-mall East. The highest of five is 620, 
(a highly respectable London firm) 5 the lowegt 
3401. 
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SIR BENJAMIN HEYWOOD’S BANK, MANCHESTER, 
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SIR BENJAMIN HEYWOOD’S NEW BANK, 


MANCHESTER. 
In the course of a recent article on Man- 
afer. made a few remarks on a bank 


an 3 Pepartly up, which was being erected 

-. | inv Se Adih'g-square, for Sir Benjamin Hey- 

Ns / wood and ©d., under the direction of Mr. J. E. 
Greg-ap, architect. 

Anhexéd.sve now give an engraving of the 

entrabce ftoht. The main building contains, 

On the'ground floor, the public office of the 


2 ob ke 


|-bank, with the safes beneath—all of. fire-proof | 


| construction, as already mentioned; and in 
the upper stories the principal rooms of a resi- 
dence for one of the head officers of the estab- 
lishment: this part of the building is faced 
externally with Halifax stone. Those who are 
concerned in the erection say that, “ with the 
exception of the small columns and archi- 
traves of window-dressings, every stone is 
placed upon its natural bed: being laid in the 
work exactly as it lay in the quarry. This 


precaution has been taken in order to preven 
the premature decay which occurs too fre- 
quently in our stone buildings, and which is 


_almost invariably to be seen on those stones 


standing on edge, that is, with their natural 
bed outwards, and consequently exposed to the 


| correding influence of the atmosphere.’’* 





~® The miserable condition of St. Ann’s Church imme- 
diately opposite this bank (and a comparatively modern 


| work), is ascribed by the Manchester people to this oversight. 


It was here that the accident with the steam pipes happened 
the other day. 
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THE LIGHTING OF GREEK TEMPLES. 




















Fig, 1.—TEMPLE OF JUPITER 
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Fig. 3.—-SECTION OF TEMPLE AT ELEUSIS. 























OF TEMPLE OF JUPITER AT AGRIGENTUM. 











The lower building adjoining contains the 
domestic offices of the residence, and other 
rooms not immediately connected with the 
business of the bank, and is externally con- 


structed with stock brickwork and _ stone | 


dressings. 
plains itself. 

The works are not being done by contract, 
but by measure, and schedules of prices already 
agreed upon. 





THE LIGHTING OF GREEK TEMPLES. 
MR. FERGUSSON’sS ‘‘ INQUIRY INTO THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF BEAUTY IN ART.”’ 


__We have already given our readers some 
idea of the opinions on matters of art in 
England entertained by Mr. Fergusson, and 


has attacked some errors and prejudices. What 


readers to study his book themselves and to 
enjoy the pleasure the perusal of it affords. 
As yet, however, led away by the more 
salient points, we have not referred to any of 
the architectural questions which Mr. Fergus- 
son has sought to solve, and this omission we 
desire now to rectify. 
_ There is nothing connected with the dispo- 
sition of Greek temples which has given rise 
to more discussion than—the mode of lighting 


them. “‘ Many authors, who have been shocked | 


at the clumsiness with which modern architects 
restore the hypethron, which is always done 
by merely removing the roof off the cell, and 
exposing the latter to the weather as an open 
court, have denied its existence Tad 
Our author, with justice, will neither believe 


In other respects the drawing ex- | 








that the light of day was altogether shut out 
from the temples, nor that they were without 
roofs. Referring tothe sculptured frieze round 
the cell of the Temple of Apollo Epicurius, at 
Phigalia (now in the British Museum), he 
urges that no artificial means would have 
lighted this as it should be, and that the 
Greeks never would have placed such a work 
where it must remain in the dark. 

** The architects,” he observes, “who re- 
stored this temple for Stewart’s ‘ Athens,’ as 
well as M. Blouet, felt this, and, to avoid the 
difficulty, omitted the roof over the cell alto- 


| gether, making it merely an open court—a 


sham temple, in short, a peristyle and dead 
wall surrounding nothing: such ideas, I know, 
occur quite naturally to architects now-a-days, 
but never were executed anywhere except by 
them ; so that this, certainly, is not the solu- 


of the bold and fearless manner in which he | tion of the problem. 


Our author then points out what he 


we have said has, we hope, led many of our | considers was the mode of lighting adopted, 


and this will be better conveyed by the an- 
nexed woodcuts than by words. 

The annexed plan of the temple of Jupiter, 
at Agrigentum, which firet led the writer to this 
view of the question, “‘shews an immense cell, 
at least 230 feet long by 50 wide and 70 high, 
which no one will, I am sure, contend was 
ever lighted by lamps. Mr. Cockerell,* from 
whom the plan is taken, bas, in his restoration, 
admitted the light correctly enough into the 
side aisles (except that in a Doric building the 
jambs could not have been sloping), but how 
he could help seeing that the centre was 
lighted by windows between the Talamones I 
cannot understand. To me it appears so easy 
to effect this, and so self-evident that this was 





* Stewart’s ‘‘ Athens,” vol. v. 


| the mode by which light was introduced into 
| the cell, that I am content to refer the proof to 
| the annexed woodcut (fig. 1), which, without 
| pretending to minute accuracy, or to being an 
ornamental restoration, at least explains how it 
could be done, and with a little pains it would 
not be difficult to shew how it could be done 
ornamentally.”’ 

The “ Section of Temple at Eleusis’”’ shews 
how he would restore the roofs of that struc- 
ture, and he translates the word opaion in 
Plutarch’s notice of this temple, in his life of 
Pericles, “ clerestory.” 

Fig. 4 shews the same system applied to the 
Parthenon; and this ingenious theory is 
strongly corroborated by the fact; that the 
Egyptians used this’mode of lighting in their 
great halls and some of their temples. 





Proszcrep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 17th February, for 
the erection of a new church at Rusthall, near 
Tonbridge Wells, to be executed in stone; by 
25th inst., for the erection of a parsonage- 
house at Exbury, with offices, chaise-house, 
&c.; by 1st March, for deepening, widening, 
&c., 100 miles of drain within the Middle Level, 
Norfolk, &c., with erection of bridges, sluices, 
tunnels, &c.; by 15th inst., for alterations and 
additions to Cleobury Mortimer Union Work- 
house ; by 16th inst., for the formation of a 
ee eee Gamma 

i water-pipes at ; 
ond te a date not specified, for a holder 
and cast-iron tank, for the Un 
Gas Company, with six tons of tank plates, 
and 500 y of 10-inch, and 400 yards of 
6-inch gas mains, 
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FLOORS FOR COTTAGES. 





| VISION, 
' y _ . . . on 
¢ :DS—THEATRE STAIRS. 
A PRACTICAL plasterer writes as follows :— ve So 


I have tried most materials for floors, and, as 
a composition, I think the best and most 
economical mode for ground floors is to 
lay, on a hard bottom, clean gravel, sand, 
lime, and tar, to form a concrete, and to pre- 
vent damp from rising: then lay down an inch 
and half thickness of good cement,—either 
Blashfield’s No. 1 and three of coarse sand, 
or Atkinson’s cement and three of sand, 


or patent Portland cement and four of 


clean coarse sand, floated in by a rule on 
screeds; care being taken to prevent as much 
as possible the joints from setting, so that it 
may be one sheet. If the cement set slow, 
while soft trowel it down, but not when it ts 
setting or it will injure the face. If it set too 
quick for that, leave it with a rough key, and 
cover it an eighth thick with fine mortar, and 
trowel it down gently before it begins to set. 


If the floor is not likely to be damp, instead of 
: raged ot 
the gravel, &c., pave it with clean hard brick- 
bats, half an inch apart, and cover it an inch 
thick only of good cemeut; this will make a 


very durable, hard, cheap floor, that will not 
harbour dirt, wet, nor vermin: when done, 
it must not be trod on for a few days. As to 
lime-ash floors,—any lime compositions harden 
slowly, and don’t set hard at once, so that they 
would not be fit to tread on for along time; 
but lias lime and metallic sand trowelled a thin 
coat on a rough coat of good cement, makes 
a lighter colour and very good floor; or where 
time is not an object, coarse metallic sand, in 
proportion of three to one of lias lime, 
finished with fine stuff, and well trowelled, 
makes an excellent floor. 


t 
t 
+ 
t 


When I saw in Tue BuiILpeEr, the desire 
of “‘ a correspondent” to know how the “ lim« 
ash” floors are made, I sent no reply, because 
I hoped to see a communication from one who 
had seen them adopted in different counties 
(which I have not), and could thus compare 
their repective merits. The directions printed 
in your last are very clear, but there are two or 
three matters I wouid like to add whilst the 
subject is open. ‘The first is that the sand 
should be fine, free from small stones, which 
would be loosened if in the surface of the 
floor, and, eventually, would quit their resting 
place. Secondly, in Devonshire (whence I ob- 
tained my knowledge of these floors), they 
mix the lime ash and sand in equal proportions, 
instead of “two-thirds sand and one-third 
lime ashes,”’ and I have found it answer ad- 
mirably. The third observation I will make 
differs from your correspondent, who states 
that the mixture is to remain “in a body, for 
three days.” It should rather remain a fort- 
night (more rather than less), in order that the 
lime may be thoroughly slaked ; for, otherwise 
the floor ‘ bubdles,’ and the holes, thus 
formed, are enlarged in an incredibly short 
time through moving the various articles of 
furniture. When once the surface is broken, 
it crumbles annoyingly ; this renders repairs 
difficult and unsatisfactory, yet it is scarcely 
worth consideration, except to guard against 
its necessity, when we reflect that they last 
without it for so longa period. I have seen 
floors that have lain for nearly forty years, and 
they are now without symptoms of decay. We 
must bear one thing in mind - that the SuC- 
cess of the work is almost entirely de; endent 
on the care bestowed in preparing it. 


Wma. BoutcuHer. 


Another correspondent says :—As, in a late 
number, you invite remarks on the formation 
of cottage floors, I can recommend to those 
gentlemen who have plenty of rough timber, 
and a common circular saw mill on their estates, 
in cutting their fire-wood, to reserve for wood 
bricks, of the same width and depth as com- 
mon bricks, and in longer or shorter lengths, 
the offal pieces of timber, which might other- 
wise-be thrown into the fuel basket. 

They should be properly laid upon a sound 
foundation of lime, or coal ashes, are cheap, 
and more comfortable than brick or stone 
floors, and particularly adapted for children’s 
feet in parish or other schools. 

The objection to wood is, its retention of 
damp after washing. 


| VALUE OF EXEMPTION FROM SUPER- 


Tue Caledonian Railway Company have 
lost property to the extent of several thou- 
sands of pounds by a fire at the station in 
Lothian-road, Edinburgh. A spark from the 
engine (probably) set fire to a truck full of 
_ goods, which did the same bad office for the 
rest of the train. It then communicated to 
the goods’ shed, which was wholly of wood, 
then to the northward passenger shed, which 
was of the same material, and then to the 
southward passenger shed, and this being 
mainly of iron the destruction was here stopped. 

When the recent fatal accident at the Vic- 
toria Theatre, London, occurred, it was at 
first attributed to part of the gallery staircase 
having given way. We avoided referring to 
it, however, because this did not seem to be 
certain, and it would appear from the verdict 
of the jury (though the statements were any 
thing but clear) that this w4s not the case. 
[he jury recommended greater attention to 
ventilation in similar approaches where large 
numbers of people may congregate. 

Now, whatever may have been the cause of 
this particular accident, it ought to lead at- 
tention to the condition and arrangement of 
the staircases, lobbies, and modes of exit in 
several of our theatres, and reconcile parties to 
the clause in the Buildings Act, giving to the 
referees control over staircases and passages 
blic buildings. ‘This clause only ap- | 
plies to new buildings or alterations, and it | 
is really a que.tion whether it ought not to be 
made to apply to existing structures, and ex- 
tend to obtaining for the public the means of 
ready egress. Were it not for the possibility 
of causing an excitement and perhaps injuring 
the property of individuals, we could point to 
some places of amusement and for public 
meetings where the public assemble under 
circumstances of the greatest danger. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

The Morning Post announces that the Rail- 
way Commissioners “ have approved of one 
amongst a multitude of plans for ensuring the 
safety of passengers in railway travelling,” 
namely, the formation of “a series of foot- 
boards and holdfasts along the extent of a 
train, and by means of which, in the event of 
accident, the guards may communicate with 
either engine-drivers or passengers.” In so 
long and so pertinaciously thrusting this 
desideratum on the notice of all and sundry 
interested in the public safety, we were en- 
couraged in a series of efforts seconded by 
none (except through more or less prominent 
quotations from THe BuiLper itself), by the 
well grounded assurance that to this result at 
last it must and would come; and if the re- 
commendation of the Railway Commissioners 
be now seconded by the companies as it ought 
to be, we shall find the free transit of the 
guards to and fro along a train to be a most 
variously useful and successful means of en- 
suring one of the great objects for which the | 
press has so long contended, namely, the safety 


a 





and confidence of the public durmg railway 
transit. ‘Then, too, will be the fitting time 
and opportunity for experiments with those | 
mach more varied than original details of | 
plans for summoning the guards to particular | 
carriages,—calls to which then only ean they | 
properly respond,—and then too will the | 
name of “ guard ’ itself be for the first time no | 
misnomer.——In the United States a patent | 
has been taken out for an improved mode 
of warming passenger trains by a com- 
bination of flues, connected by elastic 
and flexible hose with openings and _re- 
gisters in the bottom of the carriages, 
Another of those desperate endeavours by 
which some companies have been striving of 
late ‘ to make both ends meet’ was lately com- 
plained of in the Times, by one of the North- 
Western clerks. The directors, it seems, intend 
to reimburse themselves for any defalcations 
of which the dishonest amongst these com- 
paratively few clerks who finger the com- 
pany’s funds may plunder them, by themselves 
adopting a system of indiscriminate plunder out 








as it passes through their own directorial fin- 


| gers. Two-pence to four-pence a pound per 


annum off each, or 1,000/. to 2,000/, in all, 
is to be the amount of the mulct, whatever be 
the limit of the defalcation,—only, should there 
be no defalcation, the directors have gene- 
rously determined to—withdraw their fingers 
from the honest clerks’ pockets? Oh no! 
Once there, at any rate, they are not to be at that 
troublefor nothing; the honest clerks must then 
pay the penalty exigible for the want of defal- 
cations and dishonest clerks, “ by making up 
the deficiency’ out of an incidental penny a 

ound, which is still tostick to the tarry fingers! 
Ts it credible?—*‘ We pause fora reply.” Mean- 
time, however, we may also ask—What has 
become of that still more noble and hopeful 
scheme of “ the whole railway interest ’’ under 
which careful “railway servants ” were to be 
mulcted “to the extent of one-fifth of their 
apnual salary,” in order to “ mitigate the 
losses”’ of “sufferers” by accidents arising 
not even so much from the faults of 
those careless servants whom the direc- 
toral “sufferers”’ wished to engage on such 
reasonable security, as from their own.—— 
The second tube at Conway was finally tested, 
prior to its being opened for traffic, on Wed- 
nesday week. The tube in use will be closed 
for a time, so as to substitute sleepers of iron 
for the present ones of wood. ‘The entire 
structures will then consist of 2,600 tons of 
iron, slung over a span of 400 feet.——Over 
nearly half an acre, the extensive erections 
atthe Edinburgh station of the Caledonian line 
havebeen ravaged bythe fire. ‘T'wenty,carriages, 
and a great quantity of goods, have been de- 
stroyed, as well as the sheds, &c.,on the ground. 
——A project for uniting all the railways round 
Paris, by a line forming a circle to go from 
station to station, is mentioned in the French 
papers. ‘The several companies interested 
have, it is said, already asked the Government 
to obtain the assent of the National Assembly 
to a grant of the necessary aid for the employ- 
ment of the working classes around the me- 
tropolis. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPIC PROGRESS. 

The United States men are far a-head of us. 
President Polk’s cumbrous message, says the 
New York Express, a message containing 
upwards of 50,000 words (!) was flashed all the 
way from Baltimore to St. Louis in twenty- 
four hours, and this, too, with the minutest 
punctuation marked in the document. Copies 
were also dropped on the way at York, Harris- 
burg, Carlisle, Chambersburg, Bedford, and 
Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania ; Massillon, Cleve- 
land, Zanesville, Columbus, Dayton, and Cin- 
cinnati, in Ohio; Madison and Evansville, in 
Indiana; Louisville, in Kentucky ; and Saline, 
in Illinois. ‘The gentlemen who accomplished 
this wonderful mental, mechanical, and elec- 
trical feat are Messrs. OReilly, of the Atlantic 
and Lake Telegraph Company, and H. J. 
Rogers, of the American Telegraph Company, 
who wished to prove beyond all cavil that the 
lightning line can be made available for the 
transmission of large documents as well as for 
short messages. The various telegraph 
offices along the line from Cincinnati to Pitts- 
burg, says the Cincinnati Times, were thrown 
into some excitement last evening by an inces- 
sant and uniform ticking, which occurred in 
their various registers. It appears that Pro- 
fessors Walker and Locke have connected an 
astronomical clock with the line in such a 
manner that its beats were conveyed to Pitts- 
burg for determining longitude. That a clock 
going in Cincinnati should tick so loud as to 
be heard in Pittsburg or Philadelphia, and 
along the intermediate line, at one and the 
same moment, is an item of “ natural magic’’ 
which a few years ago could scarcely have been 
predicted. It has been found at Hull, that, 
notwiths ‘anding the admission and pressure 
of sea water which has obtained access to the 
pipes (once water pipes) used, in crossing under 
one‘of the docks there, for enclosing the water- 
proof cased wires of the telegraph, not the 
slightest deflection of the needle has been dis- 
covered in experiments instituted with a 








| 72-plate battery. 





Buitpers’ Benevotent Institution. 
—The ball given in aid of the funds of this 


| institution on the 9th, passed off very satisfac- 
| of the poor little salary fund of the honest clerks, | 3s Adiptcs 


torily, much to the credit of the acting mem- 
bers. We were sorry not to see more of the 
leading builders present. 
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COTTAGES AT £10 A-PIECE. 

A wriTER in the Chelmsford paper has 
been shewing how agriculturists may provide 
cottages for his labourers, on their own land, 
at 101. a-piece, by using clay lumps. We 
thiak with the editor of the paper in question 
that our labourers are entitled to a house some- 
thing better than 10/. will rear; still the 
suggestion is not without use. The writer 
says,— The best material for cottage build- 
ing, both for health and comfort, is the dried 
clay lump ; the plan of construction should be 
across, by which means the dwelling room 
may be lengthened at the expense of the 
scullery. The walls should be placed 8 feet 
apart, leaving two rooms 16 feet long by 8 
wide ; the dwelling room may then be 24 feet 
by 8, and the scullery 8 feet by 8. Any 
labourer can prepare the clay (which should 
have short straw well trodden in by a horse) 
and cast the lumps in a mould, 20 inches long 
by 10 wide and 7 deep, at 3s. 6d. per hundred. 
When thoroughly dry the lumps should be 
placed in the same material as they are made 
with, and raised on the walls about three 
courses a day; the cost of laying is 2s. per 
hundred. The walls being only 8 feet apart, 
the rafters for thatching may be made of 
slight poles nailed on another pole embedded 
on the wall; the window-frames are built in 
the walls, and the windows open on a pivot.” 

His estimate, very close cut, is as follows :— 
Thirteen hundred lumps, at 3s. 6d. ; 

ditto, laying at 2s. 6d............. 
Deal boards for five doors and seven 

windows, carpenter’s work, &c., with 


#318 0 


ee Der WS & i tee o win oe <i 210 O 
Thatching (exclusive of straw, supposed 

to be GR GETTY) se Fences vive 110 0 
Two bushels of lime................ ong: 98 
Small poles for rafters, &c........... 015 90 
One hundred bricks for hearth ...... 0 3 6 
Piece of wood over Gre-place ........ 04 0 
Plastering the walls and ceiling, &c..... 015 0 


£9 16 6 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

In Ely Cathedral the introduction of stained 
glass windows is rapidly going on. The 
large north-east window under the lantern— 
“the especial glory of the church ”—has just 
been fitted by Wailes, as far as the funds 
raised by the undergraduates of Cambridge 
would allow. The principal figures represent 
King Edward, who was educated at Ely, and | 
his Queen. In addition to the five stained | 
windows provided by the munificence of the 
Rey. E. B. Sparke, four others, it is said, are 
in hand, to be presented by the Dean cf Ely 
and others-——The keeper of the Lincoln 
Cathedral ‘ shew’ lately met with a salutary 
lesson while rudely turning out an individual 
caught in the sacrilegious act of coming up 
through the aisle without coming down with 
the dust. The gentleman so ‘ caught’ and 
pertinaciously expelled, turned out to be ‘a 
tartar’ in the shape of the new sub-dean, on 
whom it is to be hoped that this incidental | 
perspective of the @ posteriori visage of Janus 
will prodace an equally salutary impression, | 
not to be obliterated by the ‘amiable counte- 
nance’ that may meet his eye in future visits 
to his venerable Alma Mater.——A ‘ Penitent 
Females’ Home’ is to be erected at Lincoln, 
from plans prepared by Mr. Pearson Bellamy, 


a local architect. Contracts, according to the 
Lincolnshire Times, are to be speedily called 
for._——A disputed point with respect to work 


performed at the Springfield Gaol above the 
estimate and contract has arisen between the 
county magistrates and Messrs. Curtis, who 
threaten equity proceedings. ‘The work, it is 
said, though not provided for in the contract 
deed, was done by order of the county sur- 
veyor ; but there appears to be, nevertheless, 
a desire on the part of both magistrates 
and surveyor to stand by ‘ the bond.’ The | 
suin of §,500/. has been ordered by the Essex | 
county magistrates to be raised on loan, to 
pay for the site at Brentwood for the County | 
Lunatic Asylum, and certain architects have 
been selected to furnish plans for a substantial | 





building, without unnecessary ornament, to.) 
accommodate 200 males and 200 females, and 
capable of extension: plans to be sent in be- 
fore 29th March, with estimates of all costs, 
The premiums to be awarded are 1501., or the | 


| fully examined. Viewed thus in connection 


| the public attention which has been given to 


t ae t 
| usual commission, for the best, 100/. for the | 


second, and 501. for the third.——In cleaning | 
out and sinking the water-course called Stream | 
Ditch, at Faringdon, Berks, an extensive 
workshop, belonging to a Mr. J. Fidel, and 
full of timber, deals, and tools, has been un- | 
dermined and entirely destroyed. The 
following estimates were sent in for the erec- | 
tion of the Corn Exchange at Stourbridge :— 


Mr. Edward Smith........£465 10 96 
» Teo Nek ......:. 4: 8: 6 
William Smith........ 380 0 0 

» Thomas Ostins........ 303 0 0 





The commissioners voted by a majority for 
“ Mr. Smith’s estimate”—so says our autho- 
rity—but which Mr. Smith does not appear ; 
though, from preceding remarks as to the 
engagement of Mr. Edward Smith to “ have 
the building completed in six weeks from 
the commencement of operations,” it rather 
appears that his is the chosen estimate -—— 
Nearly the whole of the new Lunatic Asylum 
at Birmingham is roofed, except the central 
building. Plans and specifications for a supply 
of water are being obtained, and the boundary 
wall and other works contracted for are in 
rapid progress.——The old butter cross at 
Doncaster is being carefully taken down, to be 
re-erected elsewhere. The bell-turret came 
down with a crash while letting it through the 
roof with ropes. The foundation-stone of a 
new ‘ British school’ has been laid at Mex- 
borough.——The warerooms of the Hull Glass 
Works lately took fire, and insured property 
valued at between 1,0002. and 2,000/. was 


1 
destroyed. 








OPENING OF THE NEW CONSOLIDATED 
COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 

Tue long-delayed commission, under the new Sewers | 
Act, was issued on Saturday last ; and the members 
chosen to carry its operations into effect, by her 
Majesty, met for the first time on Wednesday, at 
the office, Greek-street, Soho-square. The names 
of the commissioners we have already given. The 
following were present:—The Earl of Carlisle, 
Viscount Ebrington, M.P., Hon. Frederick Byng, 
Very Rev. Dr. Buckland, Dr. Southwood Smith, 
Mr. Joseph Hume, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Mr. 
John Leslie, Mr. William J. Broderip, Mr. Robert 
Hutton, Mr. R. Lambert Jones, Mr. John Bullar, 
Mr. John Bidwell, Mr. Joseph Hodgson, Captain 
Robt. Kearsley Dawson, Mr. W. R. Grove, Mr. | 
Thomas Banfield; Mr. Edward Lawes, Mr. Alexan- 
der Bain, Mr. Thomas Hawes, Mr. Cuthbert John- 
son, Rev. W. Stone, Rev. Morgan Cowie, and Rev. | 
Edward Murray. 

The Earl of Carlisle having been called to the | 
chair, the clerk formally opened the business by 
reading the Queen’s commission by which they had 
been summoned, and the subjects given to them in | 
charge for the benefit of the public. 

The Earl of Carlisle then rose and spoke as 
follows :—I have much satisfaction in opening the 
new consolidated Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewers. It has indeed been a subject of regret to 
me that, in consequence of legal and technical 
hindrances, this has not taken place sooner. We 
ought only the more steadily to resolve, by increased 
diligence and exertion, to make up for any time 
that has been inevitably lost. It would be hardly 
becoming among ourselves that we should dwell upon 
the composition of the commission. I think any | 
one who attentively scrutinizes it, will perceive that | 
the selection has been guided by a wish to com- 
prise, within a manageable number, persons quali- | 
fied by special experience, by high acquirements, 
by successful exertions in the general cause of 
i un mployed 
leisure the Government might be presumed to 
have some fair claims. However, the best in 
dication of the selection will be the character 
of the services performed, the work we turn out. 
Let us remember that we enter upon our labours at 
no ordinary time—under no common circumstances. 
If this metropolis has as yet been but lightly visited 
by the hateful cholera, we cannot be sure that its 
destructive energies may not be now bound by the 
strong chain of winter, and that it may not, when 
loosened by the mild breath of spring, sweep afresh 
upon us with a hundred-fold power. Much may | 
be feared, much may be learned from what has | 
taken place so near as the village—suburban, shall | 
I call it—of Tooting; and the state of ovr 
workhouses and hospitals cannot be too watch- 





sanitary reform, and over whose 


with the dangers of the time, in connection with 


the whole subject of sanitary progress, in connec- 
tion with the enlightened exertions which are being 
made in a variety of quarters, the business and aims 
of the commission must assume a different aid a 
higher character than belonged to any of its prede- 





cessors. You are aware that the legislature has re- 
cently constituted a Board of Health, whose labours 
the Government contemplate with unceasing anxiety, 
and I think it will be wise both in this commission 
and in that board, to establish an interchange and 
reciprocity of assistance and services with each 
other. For this reason I look upon it as very 
desirable that at least one of the superior 
officers should have a mutual communication with 


| both bodies. Although the number of this com- 
| mission, as compared with former bodies of the 


kind, is most materially reduced, I think it plain 
that much which requires minute detail, and 
constant superintendence, can only be efficiently per- 
formed by committees and sub-committees, and it 
will be one of the most essential foundations we can 
lay this day for our future operations, to effect some 
organisation of these committees. The very extent 
and variety of the acquirements, and reputations 
which are comprised in the list of the commission, 
must render inevitable occasional discrepancy of 
views and conflict of opinions. Let me earnestly, 
most earnestly enjoin upon alla spirit of candour 
and modesty, of allowance and forbearance for 
each other, of patient inquiry, and searching 
after trath, with a determination to find out 
the truth, and nothing but the truth. Let me 
recommend that we should combine a. strict 
attention to the pecuniary interests of those for 
whom we act, with a fair and liberal consideration 
for the officers, and that above all we should bear 
in mind, that where there is so much matter con- 
troverted, unsettled, and still to be learned and 
established, our proceedings are bound to be 
cautious, tentative, gradaal,—taking nothing for 
granted, and proving all as we goalong. With 
these observations, which I feel that I owe some 
apology for having offered, I will only add one 
word of reference to the only source of wisdom and 
help, that He may guide our way and bless our 
work. (Loud and continued cheering.) 

On the motion of Mr. Bullar, the rates made by 
the late commissions were re-enacted by the new 
commission. 

On the motion of Lord Ebrington, it was agreed 
that the ordinary courts should be held on the 
first Thursday in every month, at ten in the 


| morning. 


The Earl of Carlisle said that before they met, 
it had been recommended that in consequence 
of Mr. Stable’s advanced age, he should not 
be continued in office as clerk to the Commission, 
but that his case should be referred to a committee 
for consideration. This suggestion was agreed to. 
It was also ordered that Mr. Stable’s accounts 
should be handed over to Mr. Hatton, who should 


| take charge of them provisionally. 


A recommendation from the General Purposes 
Committee was read, that in consequence of the 


| greatly increased services of Mr. Hertslet, clerk, 


and Messrs. Roe and Phillips, surveyors, they 
receive an advance of salary of 250/. to Messrs. 
Hertslet and Roe, and 200/. to Mr. Phillips. In 
the case of Mr. Hertslet, it appeared that he has 
performed the duties of clerk to Westminster and 
Middlesex Commission, to Holborn and Finsbury, 
Tower Hamlets, Poplar and Blackwall, St. Kathe- 


| rine’s, Surrey and Kent, and Greenwich Com- 


missions, without any addition to the salary received 
as clerk to Westminster Commission alone. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether any report 
had been received recommending this advance of 
salaries ? 

The Earl of Carlisle replied in the affirmative, 
and the resolution was carried. 

It was next proposed and carried that Mr. Roe 
be the consulting surveyor, at a salary of 400/. per 
annum, with liberty to retire at any time, on giving 
three months’ notice, at 200/., provided he takes no 


| other salaried office. 


It was agreed that the solicitors should deliver a 
retainer to Mr. John Henderson, as standing 
counsel to this commission. 

That the offices in Greck-street, Hatton-garden, 
Bethnal-green, and Borough-road, be continued as 
the district offices of this commission. 

That complaint books be kept at each offiee, in 
which every ratepayer having any complaint to 
make should enter the same. 

In reference to the last resolution, Mr. Hume 
wished to know whether the books would be open 
to all persons, or only to ratepayers. 

The Eari of Carlisle was of opinion that no objec- 
tion would be offered to an inspection by the public 
generally. 

Mr. Bullar said that the complaint books were 
open to every person making a complaint, so that 
they might see whether they had been attended to. 


Adjourned to Tuesday next. 





Appropriation or Rairway Agcues. 
—We are glad to find that our sugested a 
propriation of railway arches as refuges for 
the poor, is likely to be ca into practice, 
benevolent individuals having been led by the 
remark to exert themselves to effect this. 
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Books. 


Origin and Use of Arzs ; Rules for Blazon- 
ing; Dictionary of Terms, &c., &c. By 
Hvucu Crark. Fourteenth edition. Lon- 
don: Washbourne, New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 

A noox which has passed through fourteen 


editions scarcely needs a recommendation : but | 
having been asked by some correspondents to | 
name a concise introduction to the science of 


heraldry,* and this edition (published 1845) 
coming before us, we point it out to them as 
well calculated to supply their want. 

A chapter on heraldry in conjunction with 
architecture, which has been added in this 
issue, gives it a further claim to notice. 

The editor of the book cites the large 
shields on the side walls of the nave of West- | 
minster Abbey, erected during the reign of 
Henry III., a.p. 1249, as one of the early 
introductions of heraldry as an adjunct to 
architecture; and to Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Westminster as a building wherein it was 
the most largely applied. 

A paragraph on this same subject will be 
found on another page. 





Miscellanea, 

Necessiry FOR APPLICATION AND IN- 
pustry.— This age,” says Mr. Lyon Playfair, 
in an interesting address to the students at 
Putney College, ‘On the importance of 
studying abstract science,’ “is an age of action, 
and if you are to succeed in future life, you 
must now brace and prepare yourself for the 
struggle. If you fall asleep while you 
are young, in vigour, and able to prepare your- 
self for future life, the world will not know 
you when you awake, and it will be a long and 
a sad struggle for you to overtake those who 
were active when you were passive. Recollect, 
that it is only by study, downright hard study 
now, that you can acquire that mental strength 
and vigour that will enable you to overcome 
the increasing difficulties of progress in life. 
The hopes that I have held out are hopes cer- 
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| Tue Woopen Cuurcn, Greenstep, | IMPROVEMENT OF LEICESTER-SQUARE.— 


| Essex.—We have already alluded to a The renewed suggestion in our pages to throw 
An Introduction to Heraldry : containing the | paper by Mr. Burkitt on this subject, read at 


| a meeting of the British Archeological Asso- 
| ciation. In this church was enshrined the 
| body of Edmund the Martyr. According to 
| the paper, Mr. Letheuillier, in 1728, drew up 
| an account of this wooden church, which was 
| published in the Vetusta Monumenta, at which 
time there existed nearly entire the series of 


| the old edifice has been removed. 
end opening into the chancel was pulled down 
to connect the two parts, as well as a large 
portion of the west end connecting it with the 
tower, which is used as the vestry; the south 
| side has also been broken into, to form the 
modern entrance, leaving the north side the 
only fair specimen of the original building. 
The entire length of the shrine was 29 feet 
9 inches, the breadth 14 feet. The sill rested 


'on a low wall of brick, which formed the 


groundwork ; the upper part of the frame con- 
sisted of rough-hewn timber, with a groove 
cut in the under part, and the uprights form- 


| ing the walls, being cut in the form of a wedge 


at the top, by being inserted into the groove, 
were made fast by wooden pins. ‘The series of 
the outer timbers were segments of the tree, 
with a board about 2 inches thick, taken from 
themiddle, these boards probably serving forthe 
interior lining of the shrine. On examining the 
state of the timber, during its recent demoli- 
tion, it was too evident that neglect alone has 
been the cause of the serious inroads made on 
the otherwise sound timber, by the Ptinus 
Pectinicoinis, an insect well known to anti- 
quaries, from its destructive powers on wood 
carvings, old books, &c., the larger sort at- 
tacking the stoutest timbers, and in a very 
short time reducing them to powder. It is 
this insect which has, in a very short time, 
rendered it absolutely necessary to remove the 
wooden portion of Greensted Church, and 
although efforts have been made to replacesome 
of the old material, the portions rendered use- 
less have been very considerable. Mr. Burkitt 
urged the necessity of using means, by wash- 





tain to be realised by him who employs his 
youth well in acquiring a fundamental and | 
accurate knowledge of the applied sciences, | 
but they are hopes equally certain of frustra- | 


study in idleness and neglect.”” Again,—‘ If 
you resort to the story of the human race from 
the earliest periods till now, if you view them 
in their aggregate as nations or in their indi- 
vidualities, as exhibited by the great men of a 
particular period, you will find the same result 
in all, that the habits and studies of the young 


determined the character of an epoch, of a | 


nation, or of an individual. No man in any 
profession ever rose to fame or station without 
in youth having exhibited habits of application 
and industry. If you do not show in youth 
that you have vigour and strength to hold 
your own in the stream of life, and skill to 
steer your bark amidst its shoals and perils, 
depend upon it, in age your bark will be 
pushed aside by those who have devoted their 
time to acquire a knowledge of how to manage 
their own vessels, while you will be constantly 


in trouble, hazard, and dismay, running against | 


shoals, tossed on the banks, and shipwrecked 
in your dearest hopes. Be assured, that in 
these days, the carving out of your fortunes is 
entirely in your own hands. In this busy 
community of your own, the bees do not 
make honey for the drones. But the hive is 
still large enough to contain and cherish all 
those who enter in with habits of industry and 
skill in applying it.” 

IMPROVEMENTS AT Mipp.Lesex Hospi- 
TAL.—With regard to a paragraph on this 
subject, Mr. Wyatt asks us to say :—Ist. The 
recent alterations in no way originated from, 
or were dependent upon, “the munificent 
bequest of Lady Murray.” It was not until 
after a special general court of the governors 
had sanctioned the works, at an outlay of 
12,000/., that they were informed of this hand- 
some gift. 2ndly. The alterations have not 
cost 20,000/., as reported, and will probably 


not involve a greater outlay than half his ori- 
ginal estimate for a new hospital. 


~® A sort of question which, : asa general rule, we a are com- 
pelled to decline answering. 


. : | Greenwicn Hospitar: 
tion to him who has misspent his period of | 


ing the timber with some liquid obnoxious to 
the insect, that the present age should be 
guiltless of the charge of neglecting one of the 
most interesting memorials of past times. 

ScuLPTuRE,— 
| A subscriber writes thus:—“I recently had 
occasion to visit Greenwich Hospital, and in 
going into the Painted Hall it at once struck 
me how imposing and grand it might be 
rendered by the introduction of statues of the 
several naval commanders, placed on each side 
up the centre of the room. It is an oppor- 
tunity that seldom occurs, of rendering it one 
of the most imposing rooms in the country by 
the introduction of statues of the several great 
commanders, whose valour and prowess is 
depicted on the walls in the several pictures. 
In a country like our own, where every Eng- 
lishman feels proud in hearing the names of 
its great commanders extolled, both by sea 
and land, statues of such men create additional 
interest in the minds of the people. These 
things are not lost sight of on the continent, 
then why in this country? It has a _parsi- 
monious appearance which ought not to exist, 
it is a want of proper pride. 
eye on ‘Trafalgar-square or Waterloo-bridge, 
what an opportunity again offers itself by the in- 





the latter—one of the most splendid bridges in 
the world; and what could render it a more 
imposing object still than by being surmounted 
by statues of generals, with a grand com- 
position of an arch leading from the Strand, 
more especially as it has now become one of 
the leading thoroughfares of the great metro- 
polis, It is to be regretted that these oppor- 
tunities are so long lost sight of.” 


Tue Cuicuester Traintinc ScHoo. 
CompPeETITION.—We strongly suspected that 
things were not going quite correctly here, and 
said so. Our suspicions would seem to be 
thoroughly borne out by an extraordinary 
statement received just before going to press, 
from Mr. John Elliott, who speaks more fear- 
lessly than architects are in the habit of doing. 
We will not risk weakening its force by a too 
hasty digest of it, and therefore defer it till our 
next. 








open the area of Leicester-square, has again 
been largely echoed and approved,—to such 
an extent, indeed, as ought to lead to its 
adoption. The Literary Gazette and Atheneum 
both call it an excellent suggestion, which they 
would be glad to see carried into execution. 


| The Athenwum remarks,—“ Green trees in the 


} 


split trees which formed the four walls of the | 
nave, since which a considerable portion of | 
The east | 





heart of a city ‘are and ever were most com- 
mendable,’—but the Dryads have evinced an 
insuperable objection to live in Leicester- 
square, Nature has no chance in that locality 
against art; Flora has been dead beat in that 
arena by Miss Linwood and Madame Wharton. 
One can conceive of any kind of singing in 
Leicester-square but the singing of birds. It 
is useless for the householders to cling to 
the fond belief of an Arcadia before their 
upper-floor windows. Grass wont grow even 


'in the untrodden part of that crowded but 


melancholy-looking thoroughfare. ‘It is on 
evidence,’ says the correspondent of Tue 
BuILpER, ‘that no person ever walks in the 
inclosure; the walks are mud,—and the trees 
that should be green are black.’ Traffic is 
here so much the engrossing object of life that 
‘nursery maids and children idling or taking 
exercise, as they do in the more aristocratic 
squares, would seem quite out of character.’— 
To reclaim this waste from its aspect of veget- 
able desolation by the scheme in question 
would certainly give an air of cheerfulness to 
the site by which both the passer through the 
square and the sojourner therein would be 
gainers :— and we recommend the hint to 
those commissioned generally with the im- 
provement of the architectural appearance of 
the metropolis, and to those particularly whom 
the subject more directly concerns.” 


Tak Boarp or TRADE AND THE LONDON 
Art-Uniton.—By a letter from Sir Denis Le 
Marchant to the hon. secretary, dated the 
3rd instant, the Board of Trade have with- 
drawn all their proposed alterations, being 


‘reluctant “to urge their views against the 


strongly expressed and deliberate sentiments 
of the committee of the London Art-Union, 
with whom they have been ail along most 
anxious to co-operate.” Having made a great 
mistake, the wisest course their lordships 
could adopt was to retrace their steps, and 
this, we are glad to find, they have done with 
a good grace. It is to be hoped they will 
never again, by uncalled for interference, risk 
the prosperity of this most important institu- 
tion. 


Tue PouLuTrion of WATER BY Porson- 
ous SALTS oF LEAD AND CopprrR,—a _ sub- 
ject, to the great importance of which Tue 
BuILpDERwasthe first popularmedium through 
which the public attention was excited, now 
attracts particular attention. Facts and cir- 
cumstances of more or less recent occurrence 
have been stated in the Times, Morning Herald, 


| &e., by competent authorities (in the latter 


throughout a long and most interesting com- 
munication from Stratford-on-Avon, by Dr. 
Thomas Thomson), confirmatory of every thing 
stated or suggested in Tue Buitper. The 
evil, Dr. Thomson believes, is a far more 


| general and more deadly one (though probably 


| not within the bounds of the metropolis), than 


; | is even yet conceived; and in allusion to the 
If you cast your | 


discovery at Claremont, seeing that even royal 
palaces have not been exempted, the painful 


| suspicion is excited that the health and 


troduction of suchornaments, moreespecially on | 





strength of one who was much beloved by the 
nation at large in bye-gone years were thus 
undermined while resident there. It is found 
to be in the precise ratio of its purity, as we 
lorg since noticed, that water becomes im- 
pregnated with the poison; for when it con- 
tains various neutral salts, especially sulphates, 
a protective crust is formed on the surface of 
the cistern, &c., which it is now recommended, 
as already in THe BuiLper, to preserve 
rather than cleanse away. Besides the more 
serious symptoms of paralysis, colic, &c., a 
frequent index to the action of such poison is 
a dark blue line along the translucent edge of 
the gums. Sulphuric acid, diluted largely, in 


| doses of 10 to 12 drops at a time, has been 


recommended as a remedy, but determined 
prevention is better than cure ; and to that end, 
wherever water tends to take up lead or copper, 
earthenware pipes, glass pumps, and perhaps 
zinc cisterns—all cheap articles —are ubeuad ; 
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INSTITUTION OF Peek ‘Nnewsinnedin] he: say it is acme ik, although it 


the opening meeting, January 9, Mr. Joshua | 
Field, president, in the chair, the paper read | 


was “ A Description of the improved Forms | 


of Water-wheels,” by Mr. William Fairbairn. 
After noticing the opportunity for improvement 


afforded bythe substitution of cast and wrought | 


iron for timber, in the construction of hy- 
draulic machines, the author pointed out 
the disadvantages and loss of power attend- 
ing the principle and the form of the 
old water-wheels, which disadvantages had 
induced him to adopt the construction 
described in the paper, and which he termed 
“The Ventilating Water-Wheel.” ‘The gene- 
ral object of these modifications was to prevent 
the condensation of the air, and to permit its 
escape during the filling of the bucket with 
water, as also its re-admission during the 
discharge of the water into the lower mill-race. 
These wheels were described to possess ad- 
vantages beyond the overshot, the undershot, 
or the common breast wheels, and were best 
adapted for falls not exceeding eighteen or 
twenty feet, and where at times there was a 
considerable depth of back water. The wheel 
had a close sole, the tail ends of the buckets 
were turned up at a distance of two inches 
from the back of the sole plate, and running 
parallel with it, terminated within about two 
inches of the bend of the bucket, immediately 
above it. The water, in entering the bucket, 
drove the air out by the aperture into the 
space behind, and thence into the bucket 
above, and so on in succession. The converse 
occurred when the buckets were emptied, as 
the air was enabled to flow in as fast as the 
wheel arrived at such a position as to permit 
the water to escape. 

ARCHITECTURE IN Oxrorp.—The Ozford 
Herald mentions various architectural improve- 
ments with which the liberality of the uni- 
versity, of particular colleges, or of individuals, 
as well by the restoration of ancient buildings 
as by the erection of new ones, has lately 
adorned Alma Mater. One is the restoration 
of St. Mary’s the Virgin, under the directions 
of Mr. Blore, at an expense which they think 
cannot be short of 3,000/. In the cathedral 
church, from the nave two cumbrous pews 
have been ousted, and their places supplied by 
low and massive oaken benches, the carving 
on their standards designed to harmonise with 
the massive Romanesque architecture of that 
portion of the cathedral. The principal and 
fellows of “the King’s Hall and College of 
Brasenose”* have caused no small portion of the 
old walls, built originally ofthe crumbling Head- 
ington stone, to be renovated and repaired, that 
they may hand down their college buildings to 
their successors in a more perfect state. 'The new 
hall of Pembroke-college quandrangle is third 
pointed, with a tower at the end, and is well 
spoken of; there are new cemetery chapels, 
situate respectively in Jericho, Osney, and 


Holy well. The first of these is “ Roman- 
esque,” while the two others are of the pointed 
styles. 

Suort Leases AND THE Lecacy Dury. 


—Iam glad to see that, amongst other mis- 
conceptions of even the present day, the law 
of building on leases is likely to be discussed 
calmly, and, I will venture to say, amended in 
consequence at no very distant period. What 
can be a greater injustice than the following : 
—Society, requires healthful places of resi- 
dences. The lord of a piece of land where 
such residence is not alone necessary but im- 
perative, lets his land on building leases, not 
at its value, but at a hundred times its value 
yearly,—a building is erected on it, worth, say 
1,000/., it is to be the property of the erector 
for 61 years, taking the city leases for their 
suburb lands. In 20 years the owner dies and 
leaves it to a relative, the descendant of his 
grandfather ; as it respects him it is personal 
property, and he must pay a legacy duty of 6 
per cent.—60/, In 20 years more he dies, and 
leaves it also toa relation more distant, and 
again a legacy duty must be paid of 104/.; 
a further period of 21 years elapses, and in 
comes the landlord and takes all, stock and 
biock, and the owner may thank his stars if he 
be not called upon to pay for some dilapida- 
tions which the indulgent landlord finds out 
can be charged according to law. Now, Sir, if 
a great railway company have a penchant for 
my house or lands, they can take it at such 
value as a British jury of twelve men on their 





may be my ruin. Why, then, should not land 
wanted for building in suitable places not 
be subject to the like regulations—the well- 
being and health of people congregated to- 
gether must surely be of equal moment. The 
landlord has all along had more than his 
due: and at length the descendants of the 
man who has spent 1,000/. in building on 
such freehold land, having paid legacy 
duty over and over again, find the landlord’s 
descendant in possession of all, and not liable 
to legacy duty at all, because it is freehold ! 

Can such things be, and overcome us like 

A summer cloud without our special wonder ? 
Is there any man alive bold enough to take 
this bull by the horns.—L. 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 
Tuespay, Jan. 16.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 
8 P.M (anniversary). 
Wepnespay, 17.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 
Tuupspay, 18.—Royal Society, 8} p.m. ; Society of Anti- 
quaries, 8 P.M. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received.—** XX.,”” “ D. J.,” 
Oxford (we shall use the drawings : 





“ce Cc. C., «e M. A. ” 
they Sean be returned 
C., 


when done with), “ J. C.” (Kilburn), “* Lady 

“ J. H. P., ” GG (Charing-cross), ‘‘ G. T.” 
(thanks), ‘ * Quondam ” (unavoidably post ned), “ mF.” 
A. 3. 8.,” "* E. G. G.” (thanks), ** H. F.S.,” “ W. H.,” 


“ 5.8." “PLC. W.,” " . w.” (Manchester), *G.M., 

* J. G”’ Hanwell (we will endeavour to obtain the 
address). ‘‘ The Architectural Scrap Book,” by J. Butler 
and H. Hodge (15, Beaufort-buildings) ; ‘‘ Hints on Cottage 
Architecture,’’ by Henry Weaver, are itect (H. Pope, Budge- 
-row, London ) ; “ Report to the Town Council of Chester on 
the Sewerage and other Works,”” by the Borough Surveyor, 
Mr. Baylis. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC _INSTITU- 


TION.—Lectures on the Cultivation of the Voice, and on 
the Art of Singing, by G. Clifford, Esq. with various illustrations, 
on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Two o’clock, and on the 
alternate evenings, at Eight; on the Electric Light, by Dr. Bach- 
hoffmer, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings; on 
Chemistry, by Dr. Ryan with brilliant experiments, daily, and on 
alternate evenings. Childe’s Phantasmagoria, with curious new 
effects, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at Two, and on the alter- 
nate evenings. New Series of Dissolving Views. New Chrumatrope. 
Microscope. Diver and Diving-Bell. “Working Models explained. 
The Music is directed by Dr. Wallis—Admission, is.; Schools, 
half-price. 








TO ARCHITECTS. {COMPETITION “AND OTHER 


R. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the 


New Society of Painters in Water Colours, and anthor of 
“The Picturesque / rehitecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &c.,” and 
of“ London as it is,” offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, 
Landscapes, Perspective Views, Interiors, &c. From the long expe- 
rience he has had in such subjects, he is fully aware of the points 
essentially necessary to be attended to. Drawings and designs litho- 
raphed In a superior manner.—Address, Mr, BOYS, 81, Great 
Pitchfield-street, Oxford-street. 





TO ARCHITHOTS AND ENGINEERS. 
NV R. EDWARD is desirous of meeting 


Gentlemen wie require Coloured Architectural Designs, 
Perspective, got up and coloured in the neatest style at moderate 
erms Mr. E. further begs to state that he makes a consideration 
n his charges, should the competition prove unsuccessful — Address, 
Mr. EDWARD, 16, W ood: street, Bond-street. 


M. COON having discovered a New Method 

of LITHOGRAPHING PLANS of every description, 
in about halfthe usual time, and at a considerable less expense, 
bexs to offer his services for that purpose, promisiuz that any orders 
he may be intrusted with will be pro we id attended to. It answers 
admirably for multiplying Pracings.— ographic Printing Office, 
15, Cheay side, Londor. 





ys CATALOGUE, with with Engravings, 


umcmvcer baw Lines, yore trcyaee ny SURPLICES, 
ROBES, ECCLESIASTICAL CARPETS, &c. &o. 
Forwarded free by Post to 
ARCHITECTS, COEDOENER AND CHURCH WARDENS, 


On ¢ Manufacturer, 
GILBERT J. RENCE. BOLTON, LANCASHIRE. 








[RON | FOUN) DRY, 9, _Brick-lane, Old- 
to his STOCK OF Tage pa miorm the fredes then he 
and Orn J fron Col 





Girders. Ralling Cates, a ag my 

i rae ha 

Verandaha, ¢ a oo Stareanen, Tein’ 

Enclosures, Trellis ling Lamp Cauri- 

lev ere Tea Poe, ork, ‘are G Gratings, Ply and 
ee 


other Wheel 

BAKER'S OVEN WORK, F 
Water Pipes Gatters, Sash 
Ranges, &., always in stock. 


Backs and Troaths, Raia 
eights, Purnace Bars, Stoves, 





* 7 To y 
ATENT SUSPENSION STOVES.—As 
a precaution azainst cholera, the Board of Health aunty 
recommend — and Beg yy For the attainment 
s_all-important ¢ PATENT PORTABLE V ENTE 
Parina SUSPENSION STOVES were ex y invented 
Thousands of them have been sold, and tens of are now 
rejoicing in the security and co nfort which these stoves afford. 
— — for any yma ny from the smallest bed room te the 
largest h ice from 1} upwards In operation daily at 
GEORGE and JOUN DEANES. “a King William-street. London: 
bridge. Prospectuses, testime: &e., forwarded by post free. 





ARMING by means of the circulation 

of WARM AIR. J uRSIDGE and HEALY beg respest- 
fullyto inform the public, that t are te undertake the 
warming of churches, hot houses, &c. with a new apparatus of the 
most hoy ag > ee eonstruction, which they can warran 
y length of time, and whieh is capable of 
s build of any magnitade in a most econo 
RBIDGE and HEALY, 130, Pleet-street. 


OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 
attention of architects, builders, and others is respectfully 
requested to BENJAMIN FOVLERS superior method of heati 
churches and chapels, halls, sta’ conservatories, forcing an 
py aay manu factories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
timber, &c., and Bt] Rn y of purpose for which artificial 
heat i is required. W the last twenty years some hundreds of 
buildi ave been beeaed upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly eipressing their satisfae- 
tion, ai their Yney = to vouch for their efficiency. An im- 
proved wrought-iron boiler, which rong uires no brickwork, may be 
seen in wy apon the premises BENJAMIN FOWLER, 63, 
leet-street. 


to keep 
effectually a 
manner.— 








IRON FOUNDRY, 
168, DRUBY-LANE, and CHARLES‘STREET, DRURY-LANE 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 


Solicits the attention of the Trade to his extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- 
anne oftnosef trevery purpuse, either structural or ornamental. 
Wheel Pinion- aad Steam- Engine Patterns ; Range Stove and 
a Plate M 
A stock of Rain-Water am, Plain and 0 G Guttering, Air 
Bricks, Sash Weights, &c. & 
A very superior description of Svot Door, particularily suitable 
for internal work, being perfectly secure, and not ansizhtly. 
ESTIM ATESaive for [RON ROOFING and every description 
of Ironwork, complete to specification, aud the work executed with 
every attention to — and dispatch. 
ILOVER’S POUNDRY, 
168, DRURY. LANE, and CHARLES-STREET. 





O BUILDERS and ‘CARPENTE as.— 
Pe ae Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, éjd 
r ine 
: Cottage S Ranges, with Ovensand Boilers, 3 f. 2 in. 49s. ; 3 ft. 4 in., 
+ 448. 


.3 3h 

* seit ‘acting manors. with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 

t Wrought Bars and Mright Fittings, 
3 ft., £2 lds, 3 ff 6, £4 75. 

Best Patent 7 Clasp. 
“a 5d. 7d, lod. s. D1. 

3d. 44. 6d. Mod 
Best Sheet Floor Brads 13s. per ewt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. Do. Scotch, 52s. per cwt. 

Best Patent Sash Line. 
6s. - a og 1s 

5 


4%, £3. 15a 


1s. §d. per 1,000 
Wa. 


9, 36. 5a. 


1%, per groes. 
2 % 


At F. R. WILLIAMSONS IRONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, WB, Chiswell-street, Finsbur square. 

Lists of Prices had on application a* the Warehouse, or bv letter 
pre-paid, inclusing postage stam p.— Warehouse closes at 7 0 "clock. 





Y RUEBER & Co.’s PATENT ASPHALTE 


ROUFING FELT, one penny per square foot; DRY 
HAIR FELT for covering Boilers, Steam Vipes, &.; and 
SHEATHING FELT.—Agent, HENRY AMERY, 26, Bucklers- 


bury, Le yndon. 


IRE BRICKS.—A parcel of the best 


Newcastle Bricks to be SULD at a low price on board ship. 

Apply to WAKD and COMPANY, Agents for ditto, Honduras 
wharf, Bankside, and Jamaica Coffee House, Cornhill’ 

_A la arge stoc k of first-rate fire goods of every description on hand 


UILDEBS AND CONTKACTORS. 


PARE: AU LINS for COVERING ROOFS 

during Repsira. BCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon Gels agwest terms Marquees and 
temporary awnings of sale or hire. Ord oo ae post rec seive the most 
prompt attention. ~ WILL tAM PIGGoT 115, Fore Street, City, 
Manufacturer, by Appointment, to Her "Majesty's Honourable 
B ard of Ordnance. 


— ~ . = . 
NHANTASMAGORIA for CHRIST MAS. 
—AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION by means of CAR- 
PENTER and WESTLEY’s improved PHANTASMAGORIA 
LANTERNS, with the CHROMATROUPE and “DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, and évery possible variety of Sliders, including Natural 
History, Comic, Lever, —— and Plain Astronomical, Views 
in the Holy Land, perieen Portraits, &«. &c. No.1, Lantern 
with Argand lanps' - a Bo 128, 64. No.2, ditto, of larger size, 
al. 148, 6d, f No. 2 Lanterns for DISSOLVING VIEWS 
with IM PROVED & APPARATUS, 11 lia. The above are supplied 
with Lucernal Microscope and 7 Sliders, at is. 6d. extra. The Lamp 
for the No. 2 Lanterns is very superior. (The price of the Lantern 
is without any Sliders 
Lista of the Sliders and Prices u 5 age to the Mannfac- 
turers, ce. ARP PENTER. and WES LE Opticians, 24, Kegent- 
strect, Waterloo-place, London. 











OLD - ESTABLISHED WHOLESAL 5 IRON MONGE RY 
WAREHOUSE, neo en-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory 
worth 


Cross-street, 
OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 


the attention of Architects, eeu, and © ——- ters, to his 
Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ha sages, .» &C. 
sock Registers, from 64. perin. and upward 
ht ditto with Riack and Bright 3h ios, and upwards. 
Rolf acting Kitchen Ranges, witb Uven and Back Boiler, Wrought 
Bare —_ Bright :-— 


2. ise 


9% oi, 


Elliptic Seven, 3d. per in. 
All articles made on the premises aiid warranted, and delivered 
free of expense within five miles of London. Bell-hanging in supe- 
rior style, hung in secret, 84. per pull, 


4 ft. 
st 13s. 





TO BUILDERS. CARPENTERS, AND OTHERS 
ENJAMIN WALMSLEY, Wholesale 


Ironmonzer, Brass founder, Stove-grate, and Kitchen range 
Manufacturer, at the Padlock, 127, Loundon-road, Southwark. 
Self-acting ranges, with oven and boiler and revolving shelves 


complete. 
3 feet, 21. 10a 3 feet 6 inches, X. 
Register-stoves, from 6d. an inch and upward« 
Elliptic-stoves, with double backs, 3d. an inch. 
Washing-coppers, 1s 24. per Ib. 
Sash pullies (trom bd.), 88. pergrosa. Sash weights, 6. per cwt. 
Cast butts, per dozen pair 


$ inch, 164. 2} inch, Ia &L 3 inch, la 9d. 
eut clasp, per thous. =— 
44, Sid. ; 64., 74; 10d, 1s 3d; Bod, Is 7d. 


Every description of ironmongery, ‘aiden &e.. adapted 
to the use of builders, upholdets, cabinet-makers, bell b mgers, 
smiths, wheelwrighta, and others, of « ° ed and at prices that 
defy competition. Iron send spring stee 





LEANLIN ESS is necessarily at all times 
contages fe health, oy ihe, aS — as econom ; is sree 

romot yy ag r nox 
vith oil cal wr 8ST PHENS'S 3 DY ES for srdinxine 
WOOD, asa sUbsTiTUTE for PAINT, for decorating charches, 
large public rooms, and theatres, as well as private dwellings. 
When economy in expenditure of material and ayer > of — 
portance, these Dyes will be found of the — 
they give @ rich coleur to plain woods, while they recheck i the 
beauty of the natural graining, which is so superior to imitations 
by art, and, at the —— get aves the disagreeable smell and 
ae —— The rm ae or Btains, are pre 
ae Fh b feaey ore STEPHEN 8, 54, Stamford. street, 

lackfriars- 6d. and 1s. each, and at Ss. 
per gallon, _ Oak. Mab rete ne Satin Wood Colours fey 4 be 
obtained in powder at 8. per lb., wh'ch dissolves in water to form 
the liquid, and 1 tb. will make one of stain.—N.B. The trade 
supplied.—Sold also a¢ the Office of “ Buiider,” 3, York-street, 
Covent Garden, Londen; at betix which plaees may be had the 
proper Varnish and Size, with directions for theix use. 





TO ARCHITECTS. RUILDERS, &e 
AYWARD, BROTHERS, late 


R. HENLY and Co.. "WHOLESAL E [KON MUNGERS, and 


Manufacturers of KITCHEN SAGES. » SEO es, ac, 1%, 
Blackfriars-read. and 117, Union-street, Borough. 
ows Savegting Kitchen Ranges, with eck Boiler and Oven, 
d Wrought Bars 
an 3f jin ty aie * tom sft. 
tn £3. se. £3. im. £4. 1% 
Heuly’s Patent Improved, with back ite Baller onl wa went vee 
Oven : ay ba meat sue ns 7 pony a. 


£4. 

Stoves, at 74, 8d., and $d. per inch. 

iptie do, at Spo gg SBE . 
STONS PATE} STE 

a ee oe OKY CHIMNEYS, and electing 


&@ remittance or re- 
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EDU CED PRICES ——WILLIAM 


CLEAVE, of Wi road, Pimlico Basin, begs to acquaint 
Builders ond the Yrade nm at he has now on hand, at his Man. 
tory ~ ithe + of ite kind ever established), a very large 
Well-seasoned OAK AND DEAL PR 





a 
Assortment ¢ 


PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATOH BOARDING of | 


tick, planed to a paralle! width 
sced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Silis, Mouldings prepared by 


all sorts, from ¢ inch ¢ 
ana thick 
Deals, Oak I 
Ma hinery, Latha, & 

yat W CLEAVES Fi 
vant Wilten-road, Pi 


-REDU ICTION in the PRICE of F LOOR 


















oring Manufactory and Timber 
oo Basin, late C. MOORE and SON 















4 BOARDS.—ALFRED R¢ LATS been to interns toe Trade 
and Consumers generally, that he has REDUCED the PRICE, and 
keeps constantly in stock a la aad very general assortment of | 
Prepared Floor Boards and M varding, laned to a parallel 
i readth and thickness, and fit for imme liate use; also a varicty 
f machine-prepared Moulding h are finished with creat ac- 
curacy and attention to qua work ship.—Southwark 





jridge Wharf. Bankside, and Old Bar ze Wharf, Upper Ground- 
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ERRA- COTTA, or + VITRIFIE D STONE 


WORKS, King Edward . Westminster- road, London. 
Me BL ANC HARD, from © Coade’s Original Works, 
lere-roac dad. Lambeth, begs to inform t Nobility, Gentry, 
ts, and Builders, that he has re-established the mann- 
f that invaluable materia}, which has been successfully 
r nt Architects and others, in the adornment of 
blest buildings, nearly 100 years has proved the imperishable 
imens of those times now exhibiting 

















our 

nature of the material, the spe 

all their primitive sharpness. 

Groups, statues, friezes, capitals, panelling, pinnacles, finials, 

terminals, Tudor, and other chimney shafts, balastrading, foun- 

| tains, fonta, tazzas, vases, coats of arms, devises, and every de- 

| seription of architectural ornament, at prices in many instances 
nearly balf the cost of stone. : 

simens of the material to be seen at the Office of “ The 

' Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden, and at the Works. 
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| architrave, and other mouldings, in its application for wl 
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| Company, Granite Merchants, 


rT y 
BERDEEN GRANITE, ROCKHILL 
PAVING, &—ALEXANDER NICHOLSON, 13, Little 
Tower-street. London. gent for Pores Rockhill Quarries: A. and 
W. Nicol, Granite Merchants, Aberdeen; the Aberdeen Lime 
Aberdeen ; Neilson’s Poli 
Granite Works, Aberdeen ; the Herm Granite Quarries, &c. &. 





ORK STONE.—Buy your York Pavin 
labs and Landings, your Sramiley Pall, Portland, Park, 
Spring. and Harehill Block Stones, at the VICTORIA STONE 
¥ , ISLE OF DOGS, opposite the Greenwich Hospital. 
THE CHEAPEST WHARF IN LONDON FOR CASH. 
Stone delivered to any wharf in the river in large or small 
quantities, 


TKINSON’S CEMENT. — WILLIAM 

Woop, Jun. Manufacturer of Kom: Portiand, and 

Rath Cement, Bine Lias Lime Works, CHURCH STREET, 

K chery HITHE, Sole Consignee for Atkinson’s Cement. 
nt Coimney- -pots of every pattern. 
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ARIAN CEMEN I, for internal Stucco, 
ins stead of PLASTER oF P ARIS may be painted and 
papered within twenty hours of its app! 1 the bare walls ; 
and rooms may be rendered habitable by its use be 2 
rials commonly adopted would begin to dry. It is worked without 
the slightest difficulty. A finer quality is also prepare 1 for orna- 
mental plastering, for encaustic painting, &c ecimens © 
which may be seen at the Manufactory of the Paten tees, CHAB. 
FRANCIS and SONS, Cement Works, Nine Elms, London. 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMEN1 


. fort ns an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stucco, which 
may either be prepared for paint, or finished in i tion of stone, 
by th addition of Portland or ¢ other stone dust. 

It is a cheap and eflicient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
» pur- 
es it checks the progress of Fire and ne att acks of Vermin. 
Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. WHITE and SONS, 
Millbank- street, Westminister, and Seel- A ot, L iverpor iL 
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hydraulic properties, a it fo 
sea and wharf walls, 
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OHNS and CO’S PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT and PAINT. — The attenti 
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tT and SON, Retelter ra, . Parker-st., Dr 


iry-lane 
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{& HTERAGE.—To Contract ors, Builders, 
Stone, Limber, and Slate Merchants, } 

CHARLES STRUTTON Li 
ga large her of craft of 
rtake large or small FRAC ae L,. p 
1s to his employe rs.—34, Commer 
Waterloo-bridge!, and Trinity-stree 
mereial Docks BA RGES LET 


AT ENT ALK, AL 1 C OMPANY’S 

PAINT.—This pain 
possesses peculiar and valuable properties not 
lour, as at present prodn ed, is a rich 
stly free from the deleterious posites ef 
sallother paints ever yet discovered in po 
and economy. Two coats of this pai nt are more than « equ 
From its chymical com 
eminently adapted for covering iren. also w ood an 
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3 IRON 


t is the prodact of a process, and 





























brick buildin gs. The process by which the | is 
pre yduced makes it impossible that any chance in 
its composition from atmospheric influence. Its ? 


secures it from galvanic action, # fatal to the 
other paints on iron work. It h: as been exposer 
action of sea water, and of the sulphnu areteed hy 
in sea ports and tidal harbours, for re than 
change. Its cheapness and stren 4! 
for iron bridges, roo fs, and raili 
Price by the ton 251. delivere lor exclusive 6 af 
ackazex. Agents :—Messrs. EVANS. BROTHERS. London: Wesers. 
ATTHEWS and I, EON ARD. Bristol; Messre MIL L ER and 
SCLANDERS, Glasgow ; Messrs. EV ANB and HoiM s ter: 
Messrs. CLARKE and FIL L, Yarmouth, Norfolk: Mr D SAN. 
DEMAN, Glasgow; Mr. G. BANDEMAN,. Dundee - Mr. R. 
NEWBY. Bradford, Yorkshire; Mr. R.S. FARR, Edinburgh ; 

















Mr. W. BAILEY, Wolverhampton; Mr. JAMES VIN iT, New 
castic-on-Tyne ; Mr. ROBERT OXLAND, P lymouth. Orders may 
also he addressed to the offices of the Co: ompany, 20, Penchurch-street, 


Leadon. —JOHN A. WEST, Secretar 
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